EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

MARCH,  iSgy 


I 

AMERICAN  STUDENTS  AND  THE  SCOTTISH 
UNIVERSITIES 

As  is  natural,  a  newcomer  like  myself  finds  endless  food 
for  reflection  in  the  characteristics  and  surroundings  pre¬ 
sented  by  university  life  in  the  United  States.  The  diffusion 
of  the  elective  system;  the  free  and  easy  relations  sub¬ 
sisting  between  undergraduates  and  members  of  faculty; 
the  mysteries  of  “  credits  ”  and  “  conditions  ”;  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  degrees  in  course — A.  B.,  B.  S.,  B.  L.,  Ph.  B.,  and 
others;  the  passage  up  the  degree-ladder  from  the  A.  B.  and 
B.  S.,  through  the' A.  M.  and  M.  S.,  to  the  Ph.  D.  and  D.  Sc. ; 
the  absence  of  academic  usages  and  of  those  more  or  less 
formal  ceremonies  in  which  the  university  as  a  corporation 
comes  prominently  before  the  British  student;  the  tendency 
to  lay  little  stress  on  the  abiding  terrors  of  degree-examina¬ 
tions;  the  multiplication  of  institutions  empowered  to  grant 
titles;  the  habit  of  transference  from  one  university  to 
another;  coeducation — all  these  are  new  features,  affording 
problems  in  plenty  for  the  reflective  mind,  and  invoking, 
prima  facie,  admiration  or  adverse  criticism,  as  the  case  may 
be.  But  among  all  such  fresh,  and  sometimes  startling, 
developments,  none  is  more  impressive  and  pervasive 
than  the  reverence  in  which  the  American  student, 
and  the  American  professor,  for  that  matter,  holds  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Germany.  When  a  pupil  tells  one  that  he  intends 
to  go  abroad  for  purposes  of  study,  there  is  no  need  to  in¬ 
quire  whither  he  proposes  to  proceed.  For  the  only  problem 
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with  him  is  at  which  of  the  German  seats  of  learning  he  had 
best  give  attendance.  This  has  been  an  increasingly  marked 
trait  for  about  two  generations.  In  1835  there  were  4 
American  students  in  residence  at  one  or  other  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  German  universities.  In  i860  this  modest  number  had 
increased  more  than  19  times,  to  77;  while  in  1880  this  had, 
in  turn,  grown  nearly  2^  times,  to  177.  Later  statistics  are 
not  before  me,  but  I  am  aware  that,  till  1890,  and  perhaps 
till  this  hour,  a  similar  growth  has  been  in  process.  Nor  is 
the  relation  one  of  absolute  number  merely.  The  American 
element  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  proportion  to  the 
total  attendance  of  foreign  students.  In  1835  it  was  only  i 
per  cent.;  in  i860  it  had  risen  to  io|  per  cent.;  in  1880  to 
15.]  per  cent.  For  recent  years  I  have  heard  it  authorita¬ 
tively  stated  at  as  much  as  23  per  cent.  Nothing  strikes 
Scotch  students  in  Germany  more  than  the  much  larger 
number  of  American  than  of  British  students;  and  this 
astonishment  is  only  deepened  when  the  disproportion 
between  American  and  other  English-speaking  students  who 
graduate  is  taken  into  consideration. 

For  all  this  there  are  unquestionably  potent  reasons.  It 
will  not  sufhce  to  say,  for  example,  that  the  wonderful  Ger¬ 
man  immigration  to  the  United  States,  especially  since  the 
nation-making  wars  of  1866  and  1870,  accounts  for  it.  The 
real  superiority  of  the  German  institutions,  the  eminence  of 
their  teachers,  their  freedom  and  thoroughness,  their  readi¬ 
ness  to  welcome  foreigners  and  to  grant  them  degrees — 
particularly  the  doctorate — have  been  the  potent  factors. 
The  exclusiveness  of  the  English  universities,  the  poverty  of 
the  Scotch,  and  the  centralization  of  the  French,  have 
effectually  put  them  out  of  court  to  this  point. 

.According  to  ancient  wisdom,  with  which,  even  in  this 
land  of  the  free,  no  one  would  interfere,  those  who  live  in 
glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones.  And,  bearing  this  in 
mind,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  appear  as  a  special  pleader 
against  the  universities  of  Germany,  even  were  it  my  desire 
to  assume  this  ungracious  and  ungrateful  role.  My  purpose 
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is  far  different.  I  simply  wish  to  urge  some  considerations 
which,  relating  as  they  do  to  recently  accomplished  facts, 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  impress  themselves  upon  the  gen¬ 
eral  academic  mind. 

Things  have  not  been  at  a  total  standstill  within  the  uni¬ 
versity  circles  of  Europe  for  the  last  fifty  years.  The  condi¬ 
tions  that  present  themselves  to  the  American  student  who 
is  to-day  about  to  seek  further  instruction  abroad  are  not 
those  of  1835,  of  i860,  of  1880;  they  are  not  even  those  of 
1890.  Indeed,  the  situation  I  am  about  to  delineate  arose 
so  late  as  1894.  Further,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
German  universities  are  so  completely  pre-eminent  now  as 
they  were  without  question  from  1850  till,  let  us  say,  1880. 
The  eminent  names  that  were  the  jewels  in  their  chaplet  of 
scholarly  renown  have  one  by  one  disappeared.  There  are 
reasons  for  thinking  that  they  have  not  been  replaced  by 
their  equals — not  by  their  peers  in  originating  faculty,  at 
least.  The  spirit  of  enthusiasm  that  generates  operative 
ideals,  the  spirit  that  regenerated  the  Fatherland,  proceeded 
largely  from  her  schools  and  universities;  the  schoolmaster 
was  Bismarck’s  most  potent  ally  in  repaying  Jena  with 
Sedan.  It  may  very  well  be  asked  whether  this  functionary 
is  making  the  same  contribution  to  the  national  stock  to¬ 
day;  and  many  would  not  be  slow  to  allege  that  he  is  no 
longer  his  old  self.  The  ancient  spirit  appears,  in  some  ways, 
to  have  departed  with  the  ancient  names.  Perhaps,  labor¬ 
iousness  has  tended  to  replace  insight.  In  a  word,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  ask  now.  Have  the  Germans  kept  their  own?  and, 
in  view  of  the  advance  made  by  other  European  institutions 
of  learning — thanks  to  German  instruction  and  influ¬ 
ence — to  answer.  This  is  not  altogether  certain.  What  I 
mean  to  indicate  is  that  here  there  is  actually  something  to 
think  about,  where  thirty  years  ago  the  very  suggestion  of 
such  a  question  w'ould  have  been  scouted. 

Already  Scotch  students  are  looking  to  France — witness 
the  Franco-Scottish  Society — a  quarter  that  would  not  even 
have  been  thought  of  in  the  sixties.  Nay,  one  might  say 
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that  the  man — now  very  prominent  in  his  own  sphere — who 
proceeded  to  Paris  in  1879  was  the  first  to  act  upon  this  new 
perception.  One  of  the  most  learned  of  Scottish  professors, 
himself  the  recipient  of  the  most  coveted  degree  bestowed 
by  the  authorities  of  Germany,  tells  me  in  a  recent  letter; 
"  I  am  strongly  convinced  that  in  many  cases  American  stu¬ 
dents  make  a  great  mistake  in  coming  over  to  Germany.” 
And  this  tendency  has  traveled  further  afield  than  to 
France’s  ancient  ally.  I  actually  met  in  the  flesh  the  other 
day  a  young  American  professor  who  had  just  returned,  not 
from  Berlin  or  Leipsic,  or  Munich,  but  from  Paris.  Nay, 
more,  about  a  week  later,  the  well-known  head  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  in  one  of  the  largest  American  universities  told  me 
that  he  was  now  advising  his  graduate  students  to  attend 
the  Sorbonne  and  its  neighbors  rather  than  Heidelberg  or 
Gottingen.  Now,  these  are  not  miracles;  they  derive  their 
importance  from  the  circumstance  that  they  are  exceptions, 
and  in  this  respect  they  serve  to  show  that  a  new  idea  is  at 
length  springing  up.  Its  origin  is  due,  not  so  much  perhaps 
to  the  questions  I  have  just  indicated,  but  more  largely,  as 
seems  likely,  to  the  fact  that  France  has  been  setting  her 
academic  house  in  order’;  along  with  other  portions  of  her 
property  it  has  been  receiving  an  overhaul  sadly  needed. 
Paris  is  an  attractive  place  now,  not  simply  for  its  traditional 
pleasures, — which,  indeed,  are  rather  at  a  discount, — but  for 
its  men,  whom  we  on  this  side  are  only  beginning  to  discover. 
In  classical  scholarship,  in  literature,  in  philosophy,  in  polit¬ 
ical  science  she  can  now  present  a  galaxy  of  names  as  emi¬ 
nent  as  those  ornamenting  any  seat  of  learning.  Further, 
the  old  centralization  is  breaking  down;  foreigners  may  now 
go  to  her  sure  of  a  welcome,  and  with  some  prospect,  I  am 
told,  of  obtaining  substantial  recognition  for  their  work. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  two  great  English  universities. 
Their  eminent  names  in  various  departments  of  learning  are 
household  words  with  the  American  student.  And  within 
the  last  three  years  provision — not  entirely  satisfactory,  it 
•  The  first  great  step  was  taken  so  recently  as  November,  1896. 
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must  be  said — has  been  made  for  the  admission  and  gradua¬ 
tion  of  foreigners.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  quite  likely, 
no  matter  how  slowly  things  commonly  move  with  them,  to 
do  even  more  in  the  near  future — to  substitute,  as  we  all 
trust,  a  doctor’s  degree  for  the  baccalaureates  now  offered. 

But  of  all  European  academic  institutions  the  Scottish 
universities  have  experienced  the  most  thoroughgoing  re¬ 
construction  within  recent  years.  An  outgrowth  of  the 
national  life,  they  had  been  molded  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  peculiar  national  wants  rather  than  for  the  more 
specific  ends  of  higher  education.  Their  achievement  had 
been  the  making  of  men  rather  than  of  scholars,  and  this  was 
the  more  inextricably  bound  up  with  their  existence  because 
of  the  comparative  deficiency  of  the  Scotch  educational  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  matter  of  secondary  schools — of  gymnasia  of  the 
German  type.  Their  poverty,  too,  rendered  it  hard  for  them 
to  expend  the  funds  so  necessary  for  the  efficient  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  graduate  school.  As  against  this,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  full  professors  were  paid  unusually  high  sal¬ 
aries,  and  so  the  staff  compensated  to  some  extent  in  per¬ 
sonal  distinction  'for  what  it  lacked  in  numbers.  Lord 
Kelvin,  John  Caird,  Edward  Caird,  John  Nichol,  John 
Veitch,  R.  C.  Jebb,  Ramsay,  of  argon  fame,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  others  hardly  less  distinguished,  were  all  on  the  Glas¬ 
gow  staff  during  my  undergraduate  days,  and  the  mere  con¬ 
tact  with  such  men  was  an  inspiration.  The  few  select 
students,  moreover,  who  went  on  to  an  honor  degree, 
were  perforce  bound  to  acquire  their  knowledge  largely  for 
themselves;  what  they  had  was  their  own,  they  were  dis¬ 
tinct  individualities,  and  usually  they  contrived  to  cut  their 
way  to  high  positions.  But,  plainly,  it  was  not  for  edifi¬ 
cation  that  the  universities  should  continue  to  be  almost 
exclusively  avenues  to  the  professions.  The  younger  men 
who  had  proceeded  to  Germany  or  to  England  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  their  university  studies  gradually  came  to  see 
that  this  condition  of  affairs  was  not  entirely  desirable,  and 
could  not  permanently  remain.  Aided  by  some  education- 
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ists  outside  the  university  organization  —  medical  men, 
engineers,  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  civil  servants,  among 
others — they  began  an  agitation  that  found  voice,  about  the 
year  1883,  in  the  once  notorious  and  now  historical  Uni¬ 
versity  pamphlets,  published  by  an  obscure  firm  in  Glas¬ 
gow.  Once  well  launched,  the  obvious  facts  of  the  case 
helped  the  agitation,  and  forced  its  pros  and  cons  upon  the 
people  at  large.  As  a  result,  a  Royal  Commission  was 
appointed  in  1889,  with  executive  powers  directed  toward 
bringing  the  university  system  more  into  line  with  the 
greatly  extended  training  demanded  by  the  conditions  of 
modern  investigation  and  scholarship.  This  commission 
has  now  all  but  completed  its  labors.  The  changes  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  government  of  the  universities  need  not 
trouble  us  here.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  elective  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  so  far  adopted,  that  the  staff  has  been  enlarged, 
provision  being  made  for  the  introduction  of  such  distinc¬ 
tively  modern  subjects  as  history,  modern  languages,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  economics,  and  so  on.  Government,  too,  realizing, 
however  inadequately,  the  increased  expenditure  thus  in¬ 
curred,  has  added  a  sum  of  $375,000  per  annum  to  the  grants 
previously  appropriated;  private  benefactions  continue  to 
flow  in,  although  often  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  sen¬ 
sibly  impair  their  usefulness.  To  illustrate  the  progress  that 
has  taken  place,  it  may  be  interesting  to  point  out  that  in 
i860  the  income  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  was 
$83,000;  it  is  $417,500  now.  In  i860  the  Edinburgh  staff 
counted  32  members;  to-day  it  has  100.  Glasgow  had  34 
instructors  in  i860;  now  she  has  99. 

While  it  still  remains  true  that  the  arts  (literary)  faculty, 
especially  in  its  ordinary  routine  work,  is  largely  occupied  in 
training  men  for  entrance  to  the  professions  of  medicine, 
law,  the  Church,  and  teaching  in  the  common  schools,  the 
needs  of  the  new  secondary  school  system,  which  is  slowly 
developing,  are  forcing  higher  work  upon  it.  Perhaps  in 
view  of  this — perhaps,  too,  in  presence  of  the  pressing  neces¬ 
sity  for  training  their  own  professors — provisions  have  been 
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introduced  by  the  Commission  of  1889  for  the  fostering  of 
what  is  a  graduate  department  according  to  American  ideas. 
It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  Scottish  universities  now 
appeal  to  the  American  student  who  is  about  to  proceed  to 
Europe. 

Higher  degrees  have  been  instituted  in  the  faculties  of  arts 
and  of  science.  Students  who  can  present  the  necessary  cre¬ 
dentials  in  the  department  of  philosophy  can  obtain  the 
degree  of  D.  Phil.;  those  whose  Fach  lies  in  any  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  or  literatures  can  proceed  to  the  degree  of  D.  Litt. ; 
while  in  the  faculty  of  science  the  degree  of  D.  Sc.  is  open  to 
all  who  are  highly  prepared  in  the  mathematical,  the  pure, 
or  the  applied  sciences.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  said 
that  within  recent  years  laboratory  experiments  have  been 
greatly  extended.  Now,  these  new  facilities  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  Scotch  graduates;  a  special  scheme  has  been  de¬ 
vised  whereby  American  and  other  foreign  students  may 
take  advantage  of  them.  To  this  I  desire  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion  for  a  little. 

Before  entering  upon  any  explanations  or  suggestions,  the 
formal  Regulations  laid  down  by  the  commissioners  may  be 
quoted  so  far  as  they  vitally  affect  the  points  at  issue. 

Regulations  for  Special  Study  and  Research,  for  Appointment 
OF  Research  Fellows,  etc. 

I.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,*  with  the  approval  of  the 
University  Court,*  to  make  regulations  under  which  graduates  of  Scottish 
universities,  or  of  other  universities  recognized  by  the  University  Court  for 
the  purposes  hereof,  or  other  persons  who  have  given  satisfactory  proof  of 
general  education  and  of  fitness  to  engage  in  some  special  study  or  research, 
may  be  admitted  to  prosecute  such  study  or  research  in  the  university. 

II.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Senatus  Academicus — 

(1)  To  receive  and  decide  upon  all  applications  for  admission  to 
prosecute  special  study  or  research. 

(2)  To  prepare  a  list  of  persons  so  admitted  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  research  students). 

(3)  To  make  regulations  for  the  supervision  of  their  work. 

(4)  To  satisfy  themselves  from  time  to  time  that  the  research  stu- 
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dents  are  carrying  on  their  work  in  the  university  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner. 

(5)  To  suspend  or  exclude  from  any  course  any  student  whose 
conduct  or  progress  is  unsatisfactory. 

III.  Every  applicant  for  admission  must  send  in  to  the  Senatus  Academ- 
icus  a  written  application  stating  any  degree  or  other  distinction  which  he 
has  already  obtained,  the  line  of  study  or  research  which  he  wishes  to  pros¬ 
ecute  and  the  probable  period  of  its  duration,  together  with  evidence  as  to 
his  character,  capacity,  and  general  qualifications. 

IV.  This  refers  to  the  report  to  be  made  by  the  Faculty*  to  which  the 
applicant  desires  to  be  attached. 

V.  and  VI.  These  refer  to  fees,  which,  in  Scotland,  are  always  moderate. 

VII.  “The  title  of  Research  Fellow  maybe  conferred  by  the  Senatus, 
with  the  approval  of  the  University  Court,  on  research  students  who  have 
shown  special  distinction.  Such  title  shall  not  of  itself  confer  any  right  to 
stipend,  but  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  University  Court  to  provide  a 
stipend  of  such  amount  and  for  such  period  as  it  may  think  fit.” 

VIII.  This  contains  details  as  to  Research  Fellows,  such,  as  that 
they  shall  retain  their  title  only  so  long  as  they  are  actually  working  in  the 
university. 

IX.  Provides  that  all  fellowships,  scholarships,  etc.,  the  conditions  of 
competition  for  which  research  students  and  fellows  fulfill,  shall  be  open  to 
them. 

Appended  to  these  general  regulations  are  the  rules  for 
higher  degrees.  I  extract  only  the  essential  parts,  and  may 
premise  that  while  the  Scotch  M.  A.,  or  a  degree  held  by  the 
university  to  be  its  equivalent,  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
the  D.  Phil,  and  D.  Litt.,  the  D.  Sc.  is  open  also  to  holders  of 
the  B.  Sc.  or  of  the  medical  degree  of  M.  B,  If  in  Section  I 
of  the  subjoined  American  students  will  read  mental  philoso¬ 
phy  or  the  language  departments  for  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  D.  Phil,  or  D.  Litt.  for  D.  Sc., 
they  have  substantially  the  regulations  for  all  the  degrees. 
They  will  also  be  careful  to  notice  the  special  references  to 
research  students. 

Regulations  for  Higher  Degrees  in  Arts  and  Science 
Degree  of  D.  Sc. 

I.  Graduates  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  any  Scottish 
university  with  first  or  second  class  honors  in  mathematics  or  natural 
philosophy,  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Regulations  for  Degrees 
in  Arts,  or  under  the  regulations  previously  in  force  in  such  university,  may 
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offer  themselves  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  (D.  Sc.)  in  the  same 
university,  after  the  expiry  of  tive  years  from  the  date  of  their  graduation  in 
arts,  under  the  same  conditions  as  if  they  held  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science. 

II.  Research  students,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Regulations  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Special  Study  and  Research,  and  for  the  Appointment  of 
Research  Fellows,  may  offer  themselves  for  the  degree  of  D.  Sc.  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  which  they  have  prosecuted  some  special  study  or  research  under 
those  regulations,  although  they  have  not  taken  the  degree  of  B.  Sc.  or 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  with  honors  as  aforesaid  in  that  university  ;  provided — 

(1)  That  they  hold  the  degree  of  B.  Sc.  or  M.  B.  of  a  Scottish  or 
any  recognized  university,  or  a  degree  of  any  such  university 
which  the  Senatus  shall  hold  to  be  equivalent  to  the  degree  of 
B.  Sc.  or  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  with  first  or  second  class  honors 
in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ;  provided  that  candi¬ 
dates  who  hold  any  such  degree  from  a  university  outside  the 
United  Kingdom  may  be  required,  if  the  Senatus  think  ht, 
before  beginning  their  course  as  research  students  with  a  view 
to  the  degree  of  O.  Sc.,  to  pass  an  examination  equivalent  to  an 
honors  or  final  science  examination  in  a  group  of  subjects  cog¬ 
nate  to  their  line  of  work  as  research  students. 

(2)  That  they  have  spent  not  less  than  two  winter  sessions  ‘  or  an 
equivalent  period  as  research  students  in  the  university  grant- 

•  ing  the  degree,  and  that  they  produce  evidence  of  satisfactory 
progress  in  the  special  study  or  research  undertaken  by  them 
during  that  period. 

(3)  That  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years  shall  have  elapsed 
from  the  date  of  the  graduation  required  in  the  sub-section  (i) 
of  this  section. 

III.  All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  D.  Sc.  shall  present  a  thesis  or  a 
published  memoir  or  work,  to  be  approved  by  the  Senatus  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Science;  provided  that,  if  required  by  the 
Senatus,  the  candidate  shall  also  be  bound  to  pass  such  an  examination  con¬ 
ducted  orally  or  practically,  or  by  written  papers,  or  by  all  of  these  methods, 
on  the  subjects  of  his  special  study  or  of  his  thesis,  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  determined.  The  thesis  shall  be  a  record  of  original  research  under¬ 
taken  by  the  candidate,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  signed 
by  him  that  the  work  has  been  done  and  the  thesis  composed  by  himself. 

IV. -XII.  These  refer  to  the  degrees  of  D.  Ph.  and  D.  Litt.  They  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  thesis  must  be  published. 

XIII.  “  The  degrees  of  D.  Sc.,  D.  Phil.,  and  D.  Litt.  shall  in  no  case  be 
conferred  on  persons  who  have  not  satisfied  the  conditions  hereinbefore  set 
forth,  and  shall  not  be  conferred  honoris  causa  tantum.  The  fee  to  be 
paid  for  each  of  the  degrees  of  D.  Sc.,  D.  Phil.,  and  D.  Litt.  is  ten  guineas 
($52.00),  payable  when  the  thesis  is  lodged,  and  the  fee  for  each  re-examina¬ 
tion  for  each  of  the  degrees  is  £S-S/'’  ($26.00), 
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On  close  inspection  of  these  regulations,  several  points 
become  apparent  at  once,  and  may  be  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (i)  Liberal  provision  has  been  made  for  the  reception 
and  encouragement  of  foreign  students.  (2)  The  univer¬ 
sities,  very  judiciously,  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to 
examine  in  doubtful  cases,  both  before  entrance  upon  the 
course  for  a  higher  degree  and  with  specific  reference  to  the 
degree  itself.  (3)  Foreign  candidates  for  higher  degrees 
whose  credentials  are  satisfactory  are  at  once  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  native  graduates.  (4)  As  the  M.  A.  is  the 
Scotch  degree  in  course,  the  five  years  which  must  elapse 
before  the  doctorate  can  be  conferred  would  probably  date 
from  the  equivalent  American  degree  in  course;  or  an 
American  student  might  at  any  period  posterior  to  his 
required  attendance  submit  the  necessary  thesis  or  pub¬ 
lished  work,  and  obtain  the  degree  at  once  in  absentia.  (5) 
At  the  same  time,  I  would  advise  that  all  students  proposing 
to  proceed  to  a  Scotch  doctorate  should  have  taken  the 
M.  A.  or  M.  S.  at  home.  For  this  practically  means  adding  to 
the  B.  A.  what  the  Scotch  term  “honours”  covers.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  Scotch  pass  M.  A.  corresponds  to  the  American 
B.  A.,  while  the  M.  A.  with  honors  corresponds  to  the  M.  A. 
taken  here  subsequent  to  a  year  or  more  of  study  in  a  first- 
rate  graduate  school.  (6)  The  residence  requisite  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  granting  the  degree  is  two  winter  sessions — i.  e.,  from 
mid-October  till  the  end  of  March.  During  the  intervening 
six  months  and  a  half  the  student  would  be  entirely  free  to 
do  as  he  pleased.  In  this  way  it  would  be  quite  possible  to 
combine  a  German  with  a  Scottish  experience  during  a  stay 
of  two  years  in  Europe.  (7)  These  regulations  apply  abso¬ 
lutely  in  all  the  Scottish  universities. 

The  fees  and  other  expenses  are  moderate.  A  scientific 
student,  doing  work  in  a  laboratory,  would  likely  find  that 
$75  are  a  high  estimate  of  his  probable  university  dues;  while 
a  literary  or  philosophical  candidate  might  be  called  upon  to 
pay  so  little  as  $35  to  $50.  The  system  is  non-residential. 
Outside  the  walls  of  the  university  buildings  the  student  is 
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completely  his  own  master.  The  custom  is  for  students  to 
find  rooms  and  board  in  the  same  house.  They  may  either 
take  lodgings,  as  the  phrase  is,  and  the  landlady  will  supply 
meals  to  each  lodger  in  his  own  room;  or  they  may  board — 
i.  e.,  take  up  residence  with  a  family.  On  the  w'hole,  the 
latter  may  be  slightly  cheaper;  but  there  can  be  very  little 
question  that,  for  a  worker,  the  former  is  the  preferable  plan. 
The  cost  of  rooms  with  board  is  never  exorbitant.  It  varies 
somewhat,  but  on  an  average  is  much  nearer  that  at  such  a 
place  as  Ann  Arbor  than  at  any  of  the  Eastern  university 
cities.  The  probable  total  expense  for  the  winter  session 
ought  not  to  be  more  than  from  $200  to  $300.  I  have 
known  students  who  kept  it  down  to  as  little  as  $130,  but  I 
need  hardly  say  that  this  is  not  advisable,  except  when  it 
cannot  be  well  avoided.  All  expenses,  then,  ought  to  be 
covered,  and  comfortably  covered,  for  a  sum  ranging  be¬ 
tween  $250  and  $350.  In  the  case  of  married  men,  who  were 
accompanied  by  their  wives,  arrangements  at  similarly 
moderate  rates  could  easily  be  made.  The  universities  are 
open  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  The  Scotch 
student  is  hospitable  and  friendly,  and  Americans  could 
readily  have  a  very  “  good  time.” 

Although  their  theological  faculties  are  Presbyterian,  the 
universities  are  practically  non-sectarian,  neither  the  profes¬ 
sors  nor  the  students  being  subjected  to  any  religious  tests 
whatsoever.  In  this  they  present  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
English  universities,  which  the  Anglican  Church  surrounds 
and  permeates  with  its  subtle  atmosphere  at  every  turn. 
Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  are  perceptibly  freer  in 
spirit  and  tone  than  many  American  colleges  that  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  non-sectarian.  St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  and  Edin¬ 
burgh — I  name  them  in  order  of  seniority — are  more  attract¬ 
ive  places  of  residence  than  Glasgow,  although  the  great 
city  of  the  West  is  pervaded  by  a  more  metropolitan  tone 
than  even  the  titular  metropolis,  and  is,  in  many  respects, 
more  like  an  American  city  than  any  other  town  in  Britain. 
But  their  climate,  especially  during  the  spring  months,  is 
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much  more  rigorous,  and  can  hardly  be  recommended  to  any 
who  have  a  tendency  to  lung  weakness.  Once  more,  though 
governed  by  precisely  the  same  regulations  laid  down  by  the 
same  authority,  each  university  has  its  own  peculiar  char¬ 
acteristics,  upon  which  it  would  probably  be  dangerous  for 
a  member  of  any  one,  or  even  for  a  member  of  two,  like 
myself,  to  particularize.  The  old  catch  phrase,  at  any  rate, 
no  longer  holds  good.  It  used  to  be  a  familiar  saying  that, 
of  the  Scotch  universities,  St.  Andrews  is  the  oldest,  Glas¬ 
gow  is  the  richest,  Aberdeen  is  the  best,  and  Edinburgh  is 
the  largest.  St.  Andrews  cannot,  of  course,  alter  the  fact  of 
its  age;  and  Edinburgh  still  enrolls  the  largest  number  of 
students,  thanks  mainly  to  its  medical  school;  while  Glas¬ 
gow,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  alumni,  is  probably 
still  the  richest;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  is  the 
best.  All  possess  special  departments  in  which  they  are 
traditionally — that  is,  perhaps  they  are,  perhaps  they  are 
not — stronger  than  their  neighbors.  St.  Andrews  might 
claim  theology  to-day,  and  certainly  marine  biology;  Glas¬ 
gow',  naval  architecture,  engineering,  and  speculative  phi¬ 
losophy,  while,  as  long  as  Lord  Kelvin  remains,  her  physical 
department  must  enjoy  unique  reputation;  Aberdeen  is  the 
ancient  home  of  psychology,  and  under  Professor  W.  M. 
Ramsay  is  prominent  in  classical  archaeology;  w'hile  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  the  scientific  department,  especially  as  related  to 
medicine  (public  health  and  chemistry,  for  instance),  is 
eminent;  she  has  also  superior  facilities  in  music,  in  astron¬ 
omy,  in  Oriental  languages,  in  law,  and  in  education;  since 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  too,  her  philosophical  teaching  has 
been  characterized  more  by  the  soberer  methods  of  the 
British  than  by  the  more  or  less  “  romantic  ”  tendencies  of 
the  German  school.  But,  obviously,  in  making  a  choice,  the 
special  objects  and  interests  of  each  student  would  require 
to  be  taken  into  careful  consideration. 

These  being  the  prominent  facts,  I  may  be  expected  to 
say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the  advantages  that, 
as  I  think,  would  accrue  to  American  students  were 
they  to  essay  this  new  departure. 
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In  the  first  place,  all  who  possess  the  experience  entitling 
them  to  an  opinion  will  agree  that,  for  those  who  intend  to 
pursue  the  higher  scholarship,  acquaintance  with  varied 
methods  and  systems  is  most  desirable;  nay,  in  most  cases, 
indispensable.  The  exceptionally  talented,  who  are  able  by 
their  own  force  to  rise  above  such  necessities,  come  at  long 
intervals.  Furthermore,  German  practices  have  been  so  far 
and  so  successfully  introduced  here  that  the  information  to 
be  gained  in  Berlin  and  the  others  is  not  so  entirely  novel. 
Less  supervision  and  more  self-reliant  individual  work  is  the 
Scotch  keynote.  It  might  be  a  happy  experience  for  many 
to  pass  through  this  kind  of  training.  And,  as  I  have  hinted 
already,  the  American  student  who  can  devote  two  years  to 
European  institutions — and  no  one  should  be  satisfied  with 
spending  less — is  at  liberty  by  the  Scotch  regulations  to 
combine  continental  with  insular  work.  He  could  be  in 
Germany  from  April  till  October.  The  time  occupied  in 
transit  is  inconsiderable — thirty-six  hours  from  Leith  to 
Hamburg,  thence  anywhere  in  a  day.  It  would  be  an  auspi¬ 
cious  and  stimulating  thing  thus  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
getting  a  purview  of  two'  systems  so  widely  contrasted — the 
one  turning  out  scholars  all  very  much  on  the  same  model, 
the  other,  for  the  most  part,  molding  distinct  individuali¬ 
ties.  The  individualism,  too,  of  the  Scottish  universities 
seems  not  only  well  suited  to  the  American  temper,  but  also, 
in  view  of  our  assimilation  of  German  ideas,  not  without 
important  complementary  advantages. 

Again,  the  benefits  of  communication  in  one’s  own  lan¬ 
guage  are  apparent.  Even  those  well  equipped  in  German 
must,  perforce,  miss  something  alike  in  social  and  academic 
intercourse  by  reason  of  unfamiliarity,  if  not  with  the  vocabu¬ 
lary,  then  with  the  subtleties  and  almost  imperceptible 
nuances  of  a  foreign  tongue.  This  difficulty,  as  many  must 
be  perfectly  aware,  has  the  almost  imperceptible  effect  of 
causing  foreigners  to  flock  together  in  a  strange  land.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  American  “  colonies,”  with  their  peculiar  customs, 
in  the  larger  German  universities.  In  so  doing  they  natu- 
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rally  miss  some  opportunities,  and  never  come  to  realize  the 
existence  of  others.  If  it  be  necessary — as  1  am  of  opinion 
it  is,  if  all  advantages  are  to  be  derived — to  avoid  one’s  own 
countrymen  like  the  plague  when  abroad,  there  must  be 
compensating  points  of  contact  with  the  people  by  whom 
one  is  surrounded.  These  alone  steel  one,  so  to  speak,  to 
forego  the  pleasures  of  daily  companionship  with  the  old 
familiar  faces.  Of  these  aids  language  is  unquestionably  the 
chiefest.  It  alone  promotes  that  perfect  freedom  of  inter¬ 
course  so  indispensable  to  taking  up  all  that  a  strange  social 
medium  has  to  offer.  Moreover,  touching  now  upon  the 
particular  conditions,  the  student  loses  nothing  of  the  in¬ 
formation  his  instructors  have  to  impart,  and  is  at  once  ready 
to  confer  with  them  free  from  the  embarrassments  that  those 
of  us  who  have  spent  a  period  on  the  European  continent 
remember  so  vividly  as  the  features  of  the  early  days  and 
weeks,  and  maybe  months.  Besides,  it  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
certain  that  the  differences  of  speech  do  not  occasion  appre¬ 
ciable  psychological  effects.  It  has  often  been  alleged  that 
the  German  universities  do  not  exact  the  same  attainments 
for  their  doctorate  from  foreigners  as  from  natives.  Were 
this  literally  true,  it  would  be  the  reverse  of  complimentary 
to  the  non-German  beggarly  elements.  But  its  truth  lies  to 
some  extent  to  the  impression  which,  owing  to  difference 
of  environment  and  associations,  accentuated  by  diversity  of 
language,  the  foreigner  often  makes  without  contriving  to 
make  it.  One  would  rather  believe  that  the  German  univer¬ 
sities  did  nqt  treat  American  students  as  American  universi¬ 
ties  sometimes  do  their  Chinese  alumni,  let  us  say.  by  giving 
them  a  degree,  if  not  as  a  matter  of  course,  then  as  a  matter 
of  something  like  compassion,  and  hold,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  impression  of  originality  made  by  the  American  on 
the  Teuton,  due  mainly  to  difference  of  tongue,  leads  to 
appraisal  of  the  stranger  at  more  than  his  real  worth. 
Whether  this  be  the  whole  truth  or  not,  an  actual  danger  of 
the  kind  clearly  exists,  and  its  results  can  be  observed  or 
gathered  in  conversation  by  anyone  who  cares  to  investigate 
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a  little.  There  would  be  far  less  danger  of  this  decline  to 
"  middlingness  ”  in  a  country  where  a  common  language 
formed  the  medium  of  communication.  And  in  this  respect, 
as  everyone  must  recognize,  the  fact  of  obtaining  a  degree 
would  be  more  satisfying  to  all  concerned.  For  instance,  to 
refer  to  what  has  actually  happened,  there  would  be  much 
less  danger  of  a  thesis  being  accepted  that  had  previously 
been  rejected  in  America.  And,  in  addition,  the  w'ell-known 
Scotch  trait  of  not  being  imposed  upon  by  certificates  and 
official  documents,  so  dear  to  the  German  mind,  would  guard 
against  some  miscarriages.  I  do  not  contend  that  the  degree 
would  be  more  difficult  to  achieve,  but  I  do  say  that  fortui¬ 
tous  circumstances  would  be  1»*3S  likely  to  influence  decisions. 
And  this  would  in  itself  be  a  great  gain  to  the  true  scholar, 
however  it  might  affect  the  mere  petitioner  for  a  title. 

Finally,  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  intercourse  between 
the  two  great  English-speaking  peoples  should  still  be  so 
lacking  in  the  salt  of  inwardness.  True,  Americans  and 
British  meet  on  the  European  continent,  but  unfortunately 
the  types,  which,  after  all,  are  not  typical,  only  too  frequently 
repel  one  another,  -and  for  reasons  which  it  would  not  be  for 
edification  to  particularize.  There  are  also  relations  of  a 
commercial  kind,  confined  too  much,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  the 
medium  and  extending  too  little  to  the  persons.  True,  too, 
that  American  heiresses  are  imported,  or  import  themselves, 
into  certain  circles  of  British  society,  and  that  some  few 
British  students  pass  to  the  United  States,  attracted  by  the 
superior  instruction  in  dentistry.  All  these  are  possibly  of 
the  kind  that  go  not  out  except  by  prayer  and  fasting.  But 
here  matters  come  to  an  abrupt  end,  greatly  to  mutual  dis¬ 
advantage,  unless  on  occasions,  to  further  disadvantage,  an 
Irishman  or  a  piece  of  Monroeism  intervenes.  In  short,  a 
common  ignorance  of  inner  spirit  reigns  almost  supreme; 
there  is  not  even  a  competent  perception  by  the  one  people 
of  what  is  presently  transpiring  with  the  other,  the  varie¬ 
gated  information  purveyed  by  the  newspapersmotwithstand- 
ing.  In  Britain  some  vaguely  recognize,  for  example,  that 
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higher  education  in  the  United  States  is  not  stationary.  But 
there  is  hardly  any  appreciation  of  the  marvelous  strides 
recently  made  by  the  American  universities;  none  of  their 
system,  of  their  influence,  or  of  their  extent.  The  fact  that 
numerous  mediocre  schools,  calling  themselves  colleges, 
confer  titles  looms  large;  the  other  fact,  that  the  principal 
universities  might  read  many  a  lesson  to  their  British  coun¬ 
terparts,  is  literally  almost  unknown.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  simply  because  they  have  achieved  so  much  in  so  brief 
a  space,  Americans  forget  that  this  accomplished  change  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  impress  itself  upon  their  cousins  beyond 
the  sea,  and  so  tend  to  misinterpret  the  British  temper 
toward  them.  They  identify  lack  of  information  either  with 
superciliousness  or  with  effrontery.  To  members  of  both  na¬ 
tions  who  know  enough  to  know,  all  this  appears  to  savor  of 
gross  absurdity.  One  way  of  elimination  would  be  the  foster¬ 
ing  of  that  inwardness  of  spirit  which  first-hand  knowledge, 
acquired  in  actual  intercourse,  alone  can  produce.  Were  a 
constant  stream  of  the  select  minds  of  America  to  be  directed 
toward  Scotland,  the  results  could  not  fail  to  be  of  most  for¬ 
tunate  augury.  I  say,  deliberately,  Scotland.  For  here, 
more  than  in  England,  the  American  finds  himself  at  home. 
Partly  by  temper,  partly  by  force  of  circumstances,  the  Scot 
is  a  citizen  of  the  world.  This  is  the  main  reason  why  he  is 
so  popular  with  Americans.  Perhaps,  too,  they  regard  him 
as  a  member  of  a  nationality  that  has  been  downtrodden  by 
the  English.  But  I  would  remind  them  that  Scotland  has 
been  subdued  twice,  and  only  twice.  John  Knox  conquered 
her  head,  and  Robert  Burns  won  her  heart.  Otherwise  she 
stands  still  where  Wallace  and  Bruce  put  her,  and  this  is  yet 
another  reason  why  the  free  people  of  the  great  republic  find 
it  easier  to  come  to  terms  with  her  sons.  More  cautious,  and 
for  a  little  seemingly  less  approachable,  the  Scot  has  none  of 
the  Englishman’s  morgue;  poorer  and  less  the  prey  of  social 
conventions,  he  is,  if  not  a  more  pleasant,  then  a  more  sug¬ 
gestive  companion.  There  is  more  “  to  him,”  as  the  express¬ 
ive  phrase  has  it.  These  characteristics  have  passed  from 
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the  nation  into  the  university  system.  Nowhere  has  so  much 
been  accomplished  on  so  little;  the  income  of  the  four  uni¬ 
versities  is  but  a  bare  half  of  that  enjoyed  by  Oxford.  And 
this  has  been  done  by  individual  effort.  This  must  always  be 
an  attractive  feature  to  the  quick  and  independent  American. 
Scotland  is  for  him  the  best  gateway  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  inwardness  of  the  British  people.  And  I  can  only 
conclude  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the  considerations  I 
have  been  privileged  to  urge,  may  lead  first  a  few,  and  then 
many  Americans,  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  Scot¬ 
land  has  made  for  their  reception.  They  will  find  a  warm 
welcome,  and  this  implies  that  what  can  be  carried  away  is 
not  academic  merely.  They  may  make  fast  friendships,  and 
by  them  put  an  end  to  much  international  folly.  If  I  can 
help  in  preliminary  difficulties,  by  talking  with  those  who  are 
near,  or  by  communication  with  those  who  are  distant,  I 
shall  be  glad,  knowing  that,  ta  some  extent,  my  object  has 
moved  toward  accomplishment. 

R.  M.  VVenley 

University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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THE  PEABODY  EDUCATION  FUND 

Among  the  benefactors  of  education  none  have  sur¬ 
passed  George  Peabody  in  the  timeliness  and  utility 
of  his  gift.  On  February  7,  1867,  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  of  his  own  selection  one  million  of 
dollars,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  used  and  applied  “  for 
the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  intellectual,  moral,  and 
industrial  education  among  the  young  of  the  more  destitute 
portions  of  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States  of  the 
Union,”  “  my  purpose  being  that  the  benefits  shall  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  entire  population,  without  other  dis¬ 
tinction  than  the  needs  and  the  opportunities  of  usefulness 
to  them.”  On  June  29,  1869,  he  added  another  million. 
Included  in  the  two  gifts,  additional  to  the  sums  men¬ 
tioned,  were  Mississippi  bonds  amounting  to  $1,000,000, 
whose  validity  had  never  been  questioned,  and  $384,000  of 
Florida  bonds.  These  States  have  refused  to  meet  their 
obligations,  for  reasons  which,  however  unsatisfactory,  need 
not  now  be  considered.  These  large  and  patriotic  gifts  were 
not  unpremeditated,  for  in  one  of  his  confidential  conversa¬ 
tions  with  his  chief  adviser,  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
he  said:  “This  is  no  new  idea  to  me.  From  the  earliest 
years  of  my  manhood  I  have  contemplated  some  such  dis¬ 
position  of'my  property.” 

Mr.  Peabody  was  most  sagacious  in  the  selection  of  the 
original  trustees,  only  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Evarts,  now  sur¬ 
vives;  and  in  his  suggestion  that,  in  filling  vacancies,  they,  a 
self-perpetuating  body,  should  keep  in  view  an  “  equality  of 
representation  so  far  as  regards  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States.”  Mr.  Winthrop  was  most  wisely  chosen  as  the  leader 
of  this  company  of  distinguished  men,  for  then  and  afterward 
there  was  no  one  more  universally  accepted  as  the  link  be- 
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tween  the  old  and  the  new  of  the  Republic,  and  none  whose 
counsels  were  more  readily  heeded.  In  the  thirty  years 
of  its  life  the  board  has  never  failed  of  a  quorum,  and 
Mr.  Winthrop’s  introductory  addresses,  models  of  pure 
English,  outlined  the  policy  and  work  of  each  session,  for  he 
was  in  fullest  sympathy  with  the  trust  and  kept  himself  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  what  the  general  agents  did  and 
thought.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  ever  was  in  this  land 
an  association  of  men  more  distinguished  for  personal  worth, 
large  ability,  varied  experience  in  public  life,  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  high  official  station.  Among  the  trustees  have  been 
three  Presidents,  Grant,  Hayes,  and  Cleveland;  two  Chief 
Justices,  Waite  and  Fuller;  two  Secretaries  of  State,  Fish 
and  Evarts;  one  admiral,  Farragut;  two  bishops,  Mcll- 
vaine  and  Whipple;  financiers  like  Riggs,  Drexel,  and  Mor¬ 
gan  ;  famous  generals  of  both  armies.  Cabinet  ministers.  Gov¬ 
ernors,  members  of  Congress,  of  State  judiciaries,  lawyers, 
and  men  of  business.  A  few  years  ago,  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  general  agent,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  introduce  a 
practical  and  scholarly  educator,  and  the  President  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  became  an  invaluable  member. 

Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  President  of  Brown  University,  Rhode 
Island,  who  had  had  experience  with  common  schools  as  the 
successor  of  Horace  Mann,  was  chosen  as  the  first  general 
agent.  With  masterly  skill  he  outlined  a  comprehensive 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  execution  of  the  trust,  and  by 
a  rare  combination  of  personal,  moral,  and  intellectual  quali¬ 
ties,  up  to  his  death  in  1880,  he  discharged  with  consummate 
success  and  marv'elous  tact  his  delicate  and  onerous  duties. 

No  gift  could  have  been  more  timely,  or  supplied  a  more 
imperative  need,  and  very  naturally  and  properly  a  statue  to 
the  South’s  greatest  benefactor,  to  be  placed  in  the  old  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  meeting  with  the  cordial 
approval  of  Southern  legislatures.  In  i860  the  total  as¬ 
sessed  value  of  property  in  the  South  was  $5,200,000,000, 
which  in  1870  had  decreased  to  $3,000,000,000.  After  the 
surrender  at  Appomattox,  the  whole  South  land,  the  scene 
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of  military  operations  for  four  years,  was  a  desolation;  indus¬ 
tries  had  been  paralyzed;  labor  was  disorganized,  an  un¬ 
trained  and  strange  element  of  citizenship  had  been  created, 
bitterness  of  feeling  existed,  friction  between  races  and  sec¬ 
tions  was  sharp,  and  pacification  and  reconstruction  seemed 
to  require  long  years  for  their  growth. 

Mr.  Peabody  longed  for  the  restoration  of  harmony,  to 
make  “  the  prosperity  more  than  superficial,”  and  with  the 
instinct  of  a  statesman  and  a  master’s  hand  he  seized  a 
coveted  opportunity  for  doing  something  practical  and 
effective  toward  removing  alienation,  consolidating  the 
Union,  and  putting  the  South  on  the  road  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  her  moral  and  material  resources.  While  seeking  to 
be  a  blessing  to  the  Southern  States,  he  expressed  an  ear¬ 
nest  desire  that  his  gifts  should  be  a  boon  “  to  the  whole  of 
the  dear  country  which  he  had  ever  loved  so  well,  and  never 
so  much  as  in  his  declining  years.”  Never  were  patience, 
prudence,  and  wisdom  more  needed  than  in  carrying  out  the 
design  of  the  trust.  In  looking  back  over  the  history  of  the 
fund,  in  no  one  respect  can  its  influence  be  seen  to  have  been 
more  potential  for  good  than  in  its  conciliatory  and  placating 
effect  upon  the  South  and  in  attaching  the  Southern  people 
to  the  Union  by  new  and  loving  bonds. 

The  primary  and  main  work  was  to  aid  the  States  which 
had  suffered  “  from  the  destructive  ravages  and  not  less  dis¬ 
astrous  consequences  of  civil  war,”  in  their  “  own  exertions 
to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  education  and  morality.”  In  order 
to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  and  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  trust,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  not  a  single  State  within  the  field  of  opera¬ 
tions  had  a  system  of  free  public  schools.  While  colleges 
and  academies  had  done  an  excellent  work,  and  from  a  “  poor 
school  fund  ”  were  doled  out  pittances  of  relief,  there  was  no 
organized,  nor  approximately  adequate,  provision  made  for 
the  education  of  the  white  children.  When  to  these  were 
added  the  negro  children,  now  equally  citizens,  the  educa¬ 
tional  status  can  scarcely  be  even  feebly  apprehended.  The 
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trustees  resolved  to  confine  their  grants  to  public  schools, 
and  so  they  wisely  and  early  made  a  vigorous  and  persistent 
effort  to  induce  the  States,  as  organized  bodies  politic,  to 
include  free  and  universal  education  among  their  permanent 
obligations,  and  the  effort  has  been  rewarded  with  the  most 
gratifying  success.  Solicitations  numerous  and  demands 
imperative  were  and  are  still  made  by  private  and  denomina¬ 
tional  schools,  by  communities,  by  peripatetic  mendi¬ 
cants,  by  representatives  of  all  sorts  of  schemes,  for  large 
and  small,  permanent  and  occasional,  contributions,  and  it 
has  required  no  small  patience  and  courage  to  resist  these 
appeals  and  pursue  the  prescribed  path.  It  has  been  done, 
and  in  carrying  out  the  established  policy  and  purpose,  the 
simple  rule  has  been  inflexibly  acted  on  of  helping  those 
who  help  themselves.  When  towns  or  cities  asked  for  aid 
the  grant  was  never  made  except  on  the  condition  that  town 
or  city  should  do  as  much  or  more.  When  States  have 
established  normal  schools  or  teachers’  institutes  and  sought 
Peabody  assistance,  the  same  rule  has  been  rigidly  applied. 
It  has  not  been  easy  to  adhere  to  the  requirement  of  free  tui¬ 
tion  and  support  of  schools  by  local  or  general  revenues,  but 
the  adherence  to  it  has  indicated  its  wisdom.  Now  every 
State  has  incorporated  into  its  organic  law  a  system  of  public 
education,  under  State  control  and  supported  by  taxation.  In 
requiring  such  substantial  pecuniary  co-operation,  the  fund 
has  more  than  trebled  its  power.  During  the  thirty  years 
of  its  existence,  $2,415,509  have  been  spent  as  the  income 
from  the  two  millions  left  by  Mr.  Peabody.  Two  years 
from  the  origin  of  the  trust,  the  power  to  expend  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  expired.  Mr.  Samuel  Wetmore  was  the 
first  faithful  treasurer;  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  the  second, 
and  his  wonderful  skill  and  genius  in  finance  have  been 
exhibited  in  the  management  of  these  trust  funds  as  well 
as  elsewhere.  School  statistics  for  1870,  the  earliest  we 
have,  are  very  meager,  but  a  comparison  of  them  with  those 
for  1894  shows  a  marvelous  progress  in  the  States  which 
have  been  beneficiaries  of  and  been  stimulated  by  the  Fund. 
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In  1870  the  pupils,  white  and  colored,  aggregated  about 
750,000,  and  in  1894  the  white  pupils  were  3,835>593  and 
the  colored  were  1,420,995.  The  school  attendance  has 
increased  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  population,  although 
the  South  has  a  larger  proportion  of  children  in  its  popula¬ 
tion  than  any  other  section. 

From  the  organization  of  the  trust  to  the  present  time, 
the  agents  have  been  constantly  consulted  by  legislators  and 
school  officers  and  teachers  about  laws,  school  organization, 
institutes,  selection  of  teachers,  and  the  multitudinous  ques¬ 
tions  that  arise  from  putting  into  operation  untried  systems. 
One  of  them  has  had  the  unique  experience  of  having 
addressed  more  American  legislatures  than  any  other  one 
person  on  the  continent.  These  addresses  have  generally 
been  published  at  the  expense  of  the  States  and  widely 
circulated.  It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
single  agency  in  the  Southern  States  has  accomplished  more 
than  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  in  molding  and  elevating 
educational  sentiment,  in  securing  advanced  school  legisla¬ 
tion,  in  lifting  up  the  profession  of  teaching,  in  making  the 
free  education  of  both  races  a  recognized  civil  obligation. 
School  superintendents  have  made  frequent  and  cordial 
expressions  of  their  indebtedness  to  the  fund,  and  Dr.  Harris 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  put  on  official  record  this 
high  testimony:  “It  would  appear  to  the  student  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Southern  States  that  the  practical  wisdom  in  the 
administration  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  and  the  fruitful  results 
that  have  followed  it,  could  not  be  surpassed  in  the  history 
of  endowments.”  Mr.  George  William  Curtis,  in  Harper  s 
Weekly,  of  November  22,  1890,  was  equally  emphatic:  “  One 
of  the  most  benevolent  and  ably  administered  public  trusts 
upon  a  private  foundation  in  this  country.  The  effective 
annual  distribution  of  the  fund  demands  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  condition  and  necessities  of  education  in 
the  Southern  States  and  sympathy  with  the  people  of  those 
States,  and  not  less  a  general  knowledge  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  movement  of  education  in  every  country,  that  every 
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improvement  of  method  and  every  step  of  progress  in  every 
direction  may  be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
trust.” 

A  permanent  result  of  the  administration  has  been  the 
building  up  to  its  great  usefulness  of  the  Peabody  Normal 
College  at  Nashville,  with  its  five  hundred  students,  and  the 
various  most  valuable  normal  schools  in  all  the  States. 
Another  traceable  influence  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  benefaction  is 
that  it  was  the  suggestion  and  stimulus  of  other  immense 
gifts.  Mr.  Slater  and  Mr.  Tulane,  in  so  many  words,  make 
honorable  acknowledgment  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Peabody. 
One  who  best  knows  ascribes  the  great  university  in 
Baltimore,  in  part,  to  the  same  persuasive  source — and  it 
is  well  known  that  those  connected  with  the  Hirsch  and 
other  charitable  endowments  sought  freely  the  counsel  and 
advice  of  the  Chairman  and  of  the  general  agents. 

By  the  express  terms  of  the  letter  of  gift,  two-thirds  of  the 
trustees  were  empowered,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  to 
close  the  trust.  In  this  as  in  other  matters,  Mr.  Peabody 
gave  an  “  absolute  discretion  ”  to  those  in  whom  he  had 
placed  such  full  confidence.  The  time  at  which  the  trust 
might  be  extinguished  occurred  in  February.  In  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  possibility,  the  trustees,  in  1895,  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  Mr.  Evarts,  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
Messrs.  Choate,  Henry,  Porter,  and  Curry  to  report  on  the 
subject.  At  their  last  meeting  in  October,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  decided  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  terminate  the 
trust.  In  their  judgment  the  time  had  not  come  for  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  field  of  usefulness,  and  this  decision  was 
sustained  by  the  intelligent  opinion  of  all  the  State  super¬ 
intendents  of  education.  It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that 
the  finances  will  be  better  managed  by  the  Board  than  by 
the  States,  and  that  it  would  be  far  from  wise  to  deprive 
Southern  education  of  the  moral  power  and  the  directive 
and  stimulating  agency  of  such  an  association  of  trusted  and 
capable  men. 

J.  L.  M.  Curry 

Washington,  D.  C. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  CITY  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

If  it  were  required  to  describe  the  typical  organization  of 
an  American  city  school  system,  the  following  outline  might 
be  given:  A  board  of  education  is  created  by  law,  whose 
members  are  elected  by  the  people,  serve  without  pay,  and 
have  full  legal  power  to  establish,  maintain,  and  control  free 
public  schools  for  all  children  of  school  age  in  the  limits  of 
the  city. 

They  make  estimates  in  detail  annually  of  the  amounts  of 
money  required  for  the  schools  during  the  next  coming  year, 
which  estimates  are  submitted  to  the  city  council.  That 
body  appropriates  money  for  those  purposes  named  in  the 
estimates  which  they  think  necessary  and  proper  in  view  of 
all  other  needs  of  the  city’s  government,  and  of  the  expected 
revenue  from  the  taxes  which  they  consider  it  expedient  to 
levy.  The  money,  once  appropriated,  is  controlled  by  the 
board  of  education,  who  buy  sites,  build  and  repair  school- 
houses,  purchase  supplies,  hire  and  pay  the  necessary  officers 
and  teachers. 

They  make  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  system 
and  employ  as  their  principal  executive  officers  a  secretary 
and  a  superintendent :  the  former  to  look  after  the  details  of 
their  business  affairs,  and  the  latter  to  have  especial  care  of  all 
matters  relating  to  instruction.  The  superintendent  is  pre¬ 
sumably  an  experienced  educator,  well  versed  in  all  that 
pertains  to  school  management,  and  a  thorough  student  of 
education  on  its  philosophical  side;  he  is  selected,  moreover, 
with  reference  to  his  administrative  ability.  The  course  of 
study  is  largely  the  handiwork  of  the  superintendent  and 
embodies  his  ideas.  The  teachers  are  appointed  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  board,  acting  with  the  superintendent.  New 
teachers  must  be  graduates  of  the  city  normal  school  or  of 
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an  institution  of  at  least  equal  grade.  If  the  latter,  they 
must  pass  an  examination  before  the  committee. 

The  schools  themselves  are  (i)  elementary,  with  a  course 
of  study  covering  eight  years;  (2)  high,  with  a  four-year 
course,  and  (3)  a  normal  school,  with  a  year  of  professional 
study  for  intending  teachers.  A  child  is  supposed  to  begin 
the  course  at  six  years  of  age  and  to  complete  it  at  eighteen, 
but  in  practice  the  average  is  about  a  year  greater  than  this. 
Evening  schools  are  maintained  during  the  winter  months, 
and  there  may  be  kindergartens  and  a  separate  manual¬ 
training  high  school,  but  these,  though  growing  in  popular 
favor,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  numerous  to  have  a  place  in  the 
type  system. 

In  a  general  way  this  may  be  taken  as  representative  of 
the  systems  of  the  majority  of  American  cities;  but  it  may 
be  that  there  is  not  a  single  one  in  which  all  the  details  are 
combined  precisely  as  I  have  set  them  forth.  The  possible 
variations  are  as  great  in  number  as  the  combinations  on  the 
chessboard,  and  with  respect  to  every  feature  there  are 
instances  of  radical  divergence  from  the  type  described. 

SCHOOL  BOARDS 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  board  there  is 
not,  nor  can  there  be,  any  uniform  rule.  It  is  sometimes 
held  that  there  should  be  some  relation  between  the  size  of 
the  city  and  the  size  of  the  board,  but  whether  this  is  neces¬ 
sary  depends  wholly  on  the  extent  to  which  executive  powers 
are  confided  to  paid  subordinates,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
trained  experts  in  their  particular  lines.  The  New  York 
lioard  controls  the  schools  of  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  peo¬ 
ple,  yet  it  numbers  only  21  members,  while  Pittsburg,  with  a 
population  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  has  37  members  in 
a  central  board  and  222  in  local  boards.  There  are  7  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Minneapolis  board,  while  Hartford,  with  only  a 
third  as  many  inhabitants,  has  39  school  visitors  and  com¬ 
mitteemen.  Such  contrasts  are  numerous. 

The  methods  of  selecting  the  members  of  the  governing 
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boards  are  exceedingly  varied.  Ward  politics  is  the  great  | 

bugbear  of  the  city  school  law-maker,  and  any  amount  of  i 

inventive  genius  has  been  exercised  to  devise  a  way  of  choos¬ 
ing  school  boards  that  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  ward 
boss  to  interfere.  Incompetent  principals  and  teachers 
chosen  to  “encourage”  political  henchmen;  contracts  cor-  5 

ruptly  given  to  fatten  the  treasuries  of  partisan  organiza¬ 
tions;  assessments  of  teachers  for  campaign  funds;  unseemly  } 

intrigues,  strifes,  and  bickerings  within  the  schools  them-  f 

selves  by  adherents  of  different  parties;  the  son  of  some  local 
heeler  allowed  to  be  habitually  unruly,  to  the  detriment  of 
general  school  discipline,  because  the  teacher  fears  for  his 
position  if  he  attempts  to  assert  his  authority — all  these  evils 
and  more  are  feared  by  those  who  have  seen  the  results  when 
local  politics  has  had  undue  influence. 

Where  there  is  a  school  board  clothed  with  due  authority, 
whose  members  are  not  influenced  by  political  considera¬ 
tions,  these  things  cannot  be.  Hence  the  solicitation  for 
a  board  “  above  politics.” 

The  first  boards  were  chosen  at  popular  elections  and  the 
members  were  ward  representatives.  This  has  not  always 
worked  well.  The  local  feeling  in  members  has  often  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  appreciating  any  interests  other  than 
those  of  their  own  districts;  and  local  politicians  of  small 
caliber  have  crept  in  from  out-of-the-way  wards,  and  have 
made  things  very  unpleasant  in  various  ways.  To  avoid 
these  things,  in  many  cities  the  board  is  elected  from  the 
city  at  large  and  not  as  representatives  of  any  particular 
locality.  In  other  places  the  mayor  appoints  the  board, 
often  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council.  But,  alas 
for  human  devices!  instances  have  often  occurred  in  which 
both  these  methods  of  selection  have  proved  to  be  as  objec¬ 
tionable  as  ward  elections,  for  there  are  big  politicians  as  'j 

well  as  little  politicians,  and  the  big  ones  are  no  more  dis-  ^ 

interested  than  the  little  ones;  the  city  machine  may  die-  ■ 

tate  the  board  members  at  large  just  as  the  ward  machine 
may  elect  the  board  members  from  the  wards.  And  mayors 
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are  not  always  above  appointing  their  personal  and  political 
friends,  even  if  they  are  not  the  most  desirable  men  for  the 
places;  so  these  plans  also  have  been  discarded  in  some  places, 
as  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  board  is  appointed  by  the 
judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  in  New  Orleans,  where 
they  are  in  part  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and 
in  part  elected  by  the  city  council. 

All  of  these  schemes  come  from  efforts  to  take  the  schools 
“  out  of  politics.”  But,  after  all,  there  is  but  one  way  to  do 
that,  and  that  way  is  by  the  creation  of  a  general  sentiment 
demanding  clean  and  honest  administration  of  the  schools, 
without  regard  for  any  consideration  save  their  best  good. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  prescribe  a  general  recipe  for  bring¬ 
ing  about  this  desirable  condition  of  affairs;  vigorous  and 
well-meaning  efforts  often  fail,  and  sometimes  do  actual 
harm  by  unduly  discrediting  the  schools  in  popular  estima¬ 
tion,  and  by  throwing  them  into  a  state  of  feverish  uncer¬ 
tainty,  without  accomplishing  the  reforms  desired.  But  it 
is  certain  that  in  very  many  places  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  good  schools  is  so  general,  and  the  habit  of  having  them 
so  firmly  fixed,  that  even  the  worst  political  tricksters  vie 
with  the  “  best  citizens  ”  in  their  earnest  support.  With 
such  a  sentiment,  the  worst  law,  apparently,  may  be  satis¬ 
factory;  without  it,  the  best  law  may  fail.  Examples  to 
prove  this  are  not  hard  to  find. 

The  law  that  relates  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  would  probably 
be  the  very  last  to  be  copied  by  a  modem  city  school  law¬ 
maker.  There  we  have  a  unique  instance  of  a  board  that 
is  a  self-perpetuating  close  corporation,  handling  public 
funds,  holding  public  property  in  its  own  corporate  name, 
and  managing  public  schools.  This  would  be  considered, 
nowadays,  a  very  dangerous  power  to  put  in  the  hands  of 
what  is  practically  a  private  corporation;  but  the  Savannah 
board  was  established  in  1866,  and  during  the  entire  thirty 
years  that  have  passed  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  law 
governing  it,  save  to  extend  the  field  of  its  opera¬ 
tions.  The  members  have  usually  been  professional  and 
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business  men,  and  have  always  been  of  high  standing  in 
the  community.  The  list  has  embraced  Protestants,  Cath¬ 
olics,  and  Jews,  Democrats,  Republicans,  and  Independents; 
but  it  appears  that  no  action  of  the  board  has  ever  been 
tainted  with  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  improper  motives. 

VV'^ashington,  D.  C.,  is  often  described  as  the  best  gov¬ 
erned  city  in  the  United  States;  yet  there  is  probably  no 
place  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  men  are  governed  by 
written  laws  in  which  the  laws  themselves  are  in  a  more 
chaotic  condition.  The  laws  that  regulate  the  school  trus¬ 
tees  are  past  finding  out;  the  members  themselves  do  not 
know  what  their  legal  powers  are.  Nevertheless,  the  schools 
are  harmoniously  and  successfully  conducted,  and  deservedly 
stand  high  among  the  systems  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  another  city  will  readily 
suggest  itself  in  which  a  half  dozen  reasonably  good  laws 
have  been  in  force  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  not  one  of 
them  has  succeeded  in  giving  the  city  a  system  free  from 
the  evil  eye  of  the  politician.  But,  until  recently,  evidences 
of  any  general  interest  in  the  management  of  the  schools 
were  hard  to  find.  A  gentleman  prominent  in  the  last  year 
or  two  in  the  agitation  for  school  reform,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  had  practiced  law  in  the  same  city  for 
twenty-six  years  before  he  had  been  conscious  of  seeing  a 
school  building.  His  explanation  of  the  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
dition  of  the  schools  was  that  the  indifference  which  he  him¬ 
self  had  felt  was  general  among  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  best  class  of  citizens.  If  good  citizens  turn  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  laws  over  to  schemers  and  self-seekers,  how 
can  even  the  best  statutes  accomplish  good  results? 

But  while  it  is  true  that  the  public  opinion  behind  a  law 
is  the  principal  factor  in  the  success  of  its  operation,  the 
importance  cannot  be  overestimated  of  so  constructing  the 
statutes  as  to  provide  for  those  times  which  may  come  to 
any  city  when  the  public  shall  become  less  watchful  through 
long  security,  or  wh^n  the  chosen  officers  shall  be  beguiled 
by  influences  not  of  the  best. 
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SOME  NOTEWORTHY  SYSTEMS 

In  some  cities  that  relic  of  rural  school  organization,  the 
local  trustee  system,  is  still  retained.  In  Hartford,  Conn., 
the  organization  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  of  every 
country  township  in  the  State;  and  a  very  complicated  or¬ 
ganization  it  is,  with  its  selectmen,  school  visitors,  joint 
board  of  selectmen  and  school  visitors,  district  committee¬ 
men,  town  meetings,  district  meetings,  and  a  few  other 
things.  In  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  the  ward  trustees  are  even  more 
powerful  than  the  district  committees  in  Hartford,  for  in 
the  former  city  the  trustees  may  levy  taxes  for  the  purposes 
which  they  control,  while  in  Hartford  the  district  taxes 
are  laid  in  district  meetings.  The  central  board  in  Pitts¬ 
burg  has  more  complete  control  over  the  High  School  than 
do  the  school  visitors  of  Hartford,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  visitors  in  the  latter 
city,  while  all  the  trustees  vote  for  the  corresponding  officer 
in  the  former.  Philadelphia  also  retains  its  ward  trustees, 
but  their  powers  are  somewhat  less  extensive  than  in  Pitts¬ 
burg.  In  all  three  of  these  cities  the  central  authorities  ex¬ 
amine  and  license  teachers,  while  the  local  boards  select  and 
appoint  them.  The  overthrow  of  the  local  trustees  in  New 
York  city  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all;  this  year  is  the 
first  in  their  history  in  which  all  the  common  schools  have 
been  controlled  by  a  single  board. 

There  are  comparatively  few  plans  of  organization  now  in 
operation  which  are  not  products  of  evolution,  but  in  a  few 
notable  instances  schemes  have  been  brought  into  being 
and  enacted  into  law  which  had  little  or  no  local  precedent 
on  which  to  build.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  in  late 
years  has  been  the  so-called  “  federal  system  ”  of  Cleveland, 
O.  The  provisions  of  a  legislative  body  without  executive 
functions  and  a  single  executive  officer  who  is  directly 
and  solely  responsible  to  the  people  for  the  administration 
of  the  schools,  are  novelties  in  American  city  school  organi¬ 
zation,  and  up  to  this  time  the  example  of  Cleveland  remains 
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unique.  The  plan  has  met  with  considerable  favor.  It  re¬ 
ceived  the  indorsement  of  the  Sub-committee  of  Five  of  the 
National  Educational  Association’s  famous  Committee  of 
Fifteen,  and  will  undoubtedly  influence  school  legislation  in 
the  future.  Unquestionably,  as  long  as  the  director  is  a 
paragon  and  his  principal  appointee,  the  superintendent,  is 
above  criticism,  such  a  system  as  this  will  be  conspicuously 
successful.  But  time,  and  time  alone,  will  show  the  results 
of  one-man  power  in  school  management  during  revulsions 
of  popular  favor  causing  sudden  radical  changes,  or  relaxa¬ 
tions  of  public  watchfulness  resulting  in  the  election  of  men 
of  doubtful  fitness.  These  things  do  occur,  and  such  possi¬ 
bilities  must  always  be  taken  into  consideration. 

School  District  No.  i,  Arapahoe  County,  Colo.,  which  em¬ 
braces  the  greater  part  of  Denver,  is  another  Minerva  among 
school  organizations,  and  its  system  has  been  widely  copied, 
especially  in  the  West,  with  modifications  to  suit  local  con¬ 
ditions.  The  school  board  is  supreme  in  school  matters, 
and  owns  no  allegiance  to  any  other  local  authority.  There 
are  but  six  members,  and  two  are  elected  each  year  for  three 
years,  at  a  special  election.  In  the  twenty  years  that  the 
system  has  been  in  operation  it  has  been  unusually  success¬ 
ful.  The  policies  of  the  board  have  been  subjected  to  no 
sudden  deleterious  changes,  and  the  progress  of  the  schools 
has  been  uniform  and  consistent.  As  Cleveland  has  had  only 
one  director  under  its  present  system,  so  this  district  of  Den¬ 
ver  has  had  but  one  superintendent,  and  that  a  strong  man, 
who  exercises  great  influence  in  shaping  the  course  of  the 
schools’  affai'rs.  In  neither  case,  therefore,  can  the  excellence 
of  the  schools  be  necessarily  ascribed  to  the  system  as  such. 
To  say  that  it  was  the  system  of  organization  that  made  it 
possible  for  these  good  men  to  retain  their  positions  for  so 
long,  and  that  therefore  the  system  itself  is  responsible  for 
the  good  schools,  would  be  erroneous.  Other  superintend¬ 
ents  now  in  office  have  held  on  for  just  as  many  years, 
or  more,  under  systems  that  are  conceded  to  be  bad. 
Nevertheless,  the  Denver  plan  is  entitled  to  a  full  measure 
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of  respect,  for  it  has  operated  successfully  in  other  cities 
as  well  as  in  Denver,  and  the  score  of  years  during  which 
it  has  served  without  change  is,  after  all,  a  long  time  in  the 
history  of  city  schools,  for  few  systems  are  as  old  as  fifty 
years. 

The  present  laws  that  relate  to  the  school  committee  of 
Boston  contain  nothing  especially  remarkable,  but  their  his¬ 
tory  is  full  of  things  which  it  would  be  well  to  avoid.  The 
l)rimary  schools  were  managed  prior  to  1855  by  a  committee 
which  had  grown  from  36  to  190  members.  They  filled  their 
own  vacancies,  and  were  generally  a  law  unto  themselves. 
iVt  the  same  time  there  was  a  general  school  committee  of 
24  members,  two  elected  by  the  people  of  each  of  the  twelve 
wards,  \\1ien  the  primary  school  committee  was  abolished, 
the  general  committee  was  increased  to  72,  or  six  members 
from  each  ward.  With  the  anne.xation  of  more  territory 
to  the  city,  the  school  committee  grew  to  116  members. 
It  was  so  unwieldy  as  to  interfere  with  the  proper  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  business,  and  in  1875  the  number  was  cut  down  to 
24,  elected  from  the  city  at  large.  They  had  formerly  no 
authority  to  determine  the  location  or  character  of  the 
schoolhouses,  that  power  being  exercised  by  the  city 
council  till  1875.  Then  the  school  committee  was  given 
a  voice  in  the  matter,  but  the  division  of  authority  was 
equally  unsatisfactory  in  practice,  and  in  1889  the  entire 
control  of  the  erection  of  buildings  was  turned  over  to  the 
school  committee,  though  the  money  must  first  be  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  council. 

The  mayor  is  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  some  places,  as  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  in  others  he  is 
ex-officio  its  president.  The  latter  was  formerly  the  case 
in  Washington  and  Boston.  A  rather  unusual  provision 
is  made  in  a  few  cities,  of  which  Rochester,  K.  Y.,  and 
Detroit,  Mich.,  are  examples,  by  which  the  approval  of  the 
mayor  is  necessary  to  validate  acts  of  the  board  of  education. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  the  board  may  generally  override  the 
mayor’s  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
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The  single  instance  of  a  city — Buffalo,  N.  Y. — without 
a  board  of  education  is  well  known.  All  local  school  legis¬ 
lation  there  is  done  in  the  city  council,  and  the  superintend¬ 
ent,  an  ofticer  elected  by  the  people,  is  the  head  of  the  city 
department  of  education.  But  it  is  probable  that  Buffalo’s 
unique  distinction  will  soon  disappear,  for  a  movement  is  on 
foot  to  remodel  the  system,  and  without  doubt  a  board  of 
education  will  be  included  in  the  new  scheme. 

Though  there  is  no  exact  parallel  to  the  Buffalo  plan  of 
organization,  there  are  other  cities  in  which  the  school 
board  is  the  creature  of  the  city  council,  and  is  so  subordi¬ 
nate  as  to  have  no  authority  whatever  save  that  which  the 
council  chooses  to  delegate.  Precisely  this  is  the  case  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  The  mayor  and  council  have  legal  authority 
to  maintain  a  system  of  public  schools,  and  to  “  provide  for 
appropriate  agencies  to  regulate,  improvise,  and  carry  on 
said  system  of  schools,  and  render  the  same  efficient.”  All 
the  rest  is  in  their  discretion.  To  their  credit  be  it  said, 
however,  the  mayor  and  council  have  provided  a  board  of 
education  with  very  full  powers,  practically  the  only  power 
retained  being  the  appropriation  of  money.  It  is  a  matter 
of  pride  to  the  city  that  the  board  of  education  has  always 
been  composed  of  men  of  high  character,  that  they  have 
the  hearty  support  of  the  rest  of  the  city  government,  and 
that  they  are  permitted  to  perform  their  duties  without 
vexatious  interference. 

Substantially  the  same  power  over  the  schools  is  given 
to  the  council  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  though  the  city  school 
board  is  provided  for  by  State  law.  The  board  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  has  been  since  1891  constituted  somewhat  similarly, 
though  its  functions  are  more  minutely  specified  by  law. 
The  St.  Paul  board  has  full  power  to  appoint  teachers,  and 
to  divide  between  them  the  money  appropriated  for  salaries, 
but  in  Baltimore  nearly  every  act  of  the  board  may  appa¬ 
rently  be  reviewed,  annulled,  or  altered  by  the  council. 

The  contrast  between  the  Minneapolis  and  the  St.  Paul 
boards  is  striking.  Though  the  two  cities  are  practically 
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one,  on  one  side  of  the  narrow  strip  of  land  that  divides  them 
the  school  board  has  very  large  powers,  even  to  the  right  to 
levy  its  own  taxes,  while  on  the  other  side  the  board  is  not 
a  corporation,  cannot  hold  property,  and  does  not  even  pur¬ 
chase  its  own  supplies. 

CONTROL  OF  REVENUES 

The  best  criterion  of  the  power  of  a  school  board  is  the 
degree  of  their  independence  in  money  matters.  If  they 
must  prepare  detailed  estimates  that  may  be  refused  as  a 
whole  or  in  any  item  by  some  other  body,  their  functions 
are  so  restricted  as  to  be  almost  entirely  ministerial.  They 
cannot  introduce  any  novelty  or  provide  for  any  extension 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  authority  which  holds  the 
purse  strings.  This  is  usually  the  state  of  affairs,  and,  as 
tending  to  conservatism  and  economy,  it  has  especial  advan¬ 
tages  when  a  board  develops  an  inclination  to  foster  ex¬ 
pensive  fads.  But  that  can  seldom  be  charged ;  it  more  often 
happens  that  the  board  is  deprived  of  funds  urgently  re¬ 
quired  to  provide  for  the  actual  needs  of  the  children  in  the 
way  of  buildings  and  teachers. 

The  theory  that  there  should  be  a  balance  wheel  some¬ 
where  in  the  city  government,  to  keep  all  its  parts  running 
smoothly  and  uniformly,  is  a  sound  one.  The  experiment 
of  allowing  each  municipal  board  to  levy  taxes  for  every 
purpose  its  members  think  necessary  has  always  resulted 
disastrously,  for  the  aggregate  is  sure  to  be  excessive.  The 
common  council  is  logically  the  body  which  should  act  as 
the  balance  wheel  in  so  adjusting  the  expenditures  of  the 
several  branches  of  city  government  as  to  bring  them  all 
within  reasonable  bounds;  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
student  of  city  government  in  general,  where  the  schools 
are  distinctly  municipal  affairs,  no  valid  objection  can  be 
urged  to  lodging  the  power  of  appropriation  of  funds  in  the 
council.  To  be  sure,  many  instances  of  neglect  and  injus¬ 
tice  to  the  schools  have  occurred  under  this  method  of 
organization,  but  the  same  is  true  of  other  departments. 
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To  allow  the  board  of  education  to  levy  its  own  taxes,  while 
withholding  the  same  right  from  the  sewer  commissioners, 
police,  fire,  and  park  boards,  is  to  assume  that  the  school 
men  are  superior  beings  to  their  official  brethren,  and  de¬ 
serve  especial  consideration.  That  would  not  be  admitted. 

The  way  that  this  whole  question  is  often  avoided  is  to 
take  the  schools  entirely  out  of  municipal  control.  The 
charters  of  some  of  the  big  cities  do  not  mention  schools  at 
all,  or  only  briefly  and  incidentally,  while  the  school  boards 
are  separately  chartered,  with  full  powers  of  taxation, 
within  prescribed  limits.  The  powers  of  the  Western  boards, 
with  respect  to  finances,  are  usually  much  greater  than  those 
of  the  East.  St.  Louis,  Denver,  and  Minneapolis  are  types 
of  cities  whose  school  boards  enjoy  the  right  to  levy  what¬ 
ever  tax  they  require  without  submitting  their  estimates  to 
any  other  body.  In  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  a  variation  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  which  the  school  board  determines  the  amount  of 
the  levy  unless  the  city  council  decides  otherwise  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  In  Detroit  all  money  asked  by  the  board  for 
current  expenses  must  be  granted  if  it  does  not  exceed  a 
certain  fixed  sum  per  pupil,  but  if  that  is  not  sufficient  the 
council  decide  whether  the  desired  funds  shall  be  appro¬ 
priated.  Estimates  for  buildings  and  sites  must  run  the 
gantlet  of  both  the  council  and  the  city  board  of  estimates. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT 

The  selection  of  the  city  superintendent  is  another  point 
upon  whicli  there  are  interesting  differences  of  practice.  He 
is  usually  elected  by  the  school  board;  but  in  San  Francisco, 
Buffalo,  and  some  other  cities  he  is  a  city  officer,  and  is 
elected  at  a  popular  election.  A  man  must  be  a  good  politi¬ 
cian,  as  well  as  a  good  educator,  to  succeed  in  obtaining 
office  under  these  conditions,  and  the  field  of  choice  is  neces¬ 
sarily  narrowed  to  men  well  known  and  popular  in  the  city. 
Such  a  thing  as  securing  as  superintendent  a  man  who  had 
made  his  reputation  in  another  city  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  Philadelphia  secured  both  Mac  Alister  and  Brooks 
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from  other  places;  Cleveland,  O.,  brought  Draper  from 
New  York  and  Jones  from  Indianapolis;  and  so  many- 
other  of  the  most  successful  superintendents  have  found 
their  widest  fields  in  places  far  distant  from  the  scene  of  the 
beginning  of  their  careers;  but  this  style  of  selection  is  not 
for  San  Francisco  or  Buffalo.  Nevertheless,  the  list  of  super¬ 
intendents  of  those  cities  embraces  several  names  prominent 
in  educational  circles. 

In  some  of  the  New  Jersey  cities  the  same  plan  of  popu¬ 
lar  election  of  superintendents  prevails,  and  the  result  has 
been  in  many  cases  the  choice  of  men  without  even  the  pre¬ 
tense  of  an  expert  knowledge  of  school  matters.  The  law 
undoubtedly  contemplated  that  the  superintendent  elected 
should  perform  the  usual  duties  of  the  office,  but  this  has  not 
proved  advisable  in  some  instances.  In  one  city  the  board 
of  education  has  appointed  a  supervising  principal,  who  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  superintendent  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense  of  the  term,  while  the  superintendent,  officially 
so  called,  and  elected  as  such  by  the  people,  is  but  little 
more  than  the  treasurer  and  maker  of  reports. 

The  most  pow'erful  city  superintendent  in  the  country,  so 
far  as  the  law  can  make  him  so,  is  Mr.  L.  H.  Jones  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.  With  absolute  control  over  all  that  relates  to  in¬ 
struction,  he  has  the  full  power  of  examination,  appointment, 
and  removal  of  teachers.  He  himself  is  the  appointee  of 
one  man,  the  director,  though  he  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
school  council.  This  plan  is  an  experiment,  at  best,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  time  will  prove  it  to  be  wise. 
It  may  or  may  not  lead  to  more  frequent  and  sweeping,  and 
therefore  harmful,  changes  in  policies  and  personnel  than 
does  the  usual  practice  of  making  the  superintendent 
amenable  to  the  government  of  a  continuous  board.  The 
same  man  has  been  director  since  the  beginning  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  four  years  ago,  and  both  the  superintendents 
whom  he  has  appointed  have  been  not  only  men  of  ability, 
but  have  been  believers  in  the  same  general  educational 
policies;  so  that  the  “  Cleveland  plan  ”  has  not  yet  been  put 
to  any  real  test. 
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In  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  same  authority  which  appoints 
the  members  of  the  school  board  also  appoints  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  the  latter  does  not  depend  for  his  official  posi¬ 
tion  upon  the  former.  The  relations  between  the  board  and 
the  superintendent  have  been  in  the  main  cordial  and  har¬ 
monious,  but  at  one  time  a  bitter  controversy  arose  between 
the  first  superintendent  and  the  board,  which  was  very  de¬ 
moralizing  to  the  schools.  The  board  sought  earnestly  to 
change  the  method  of  choosing  the  superintendent,  urging 
that  if  he  were  their  own  appointee  euch  disputes  would  be 
impossible.  They  failed  in  this,  but  secured  the  removal  of 
their  antagonist. 

SELECTION  OF  TEACHERS 

Next  to  the  actual  instruction  of  pupils,  the  selection  of 
teachers  is  the  most  important  duty  connected  with  the 
schools.  A  certificate  of  fitness  of  some  description  is  always 
required  before  appointment,  and  that  certificate  is,  or 
should  be,  good  evidence  that  the  holder  will  perform  rea¬ 
sonably  satisfactory  service.  Selection  from  certificate  hold¬ 
ers  would  therefore  seem  to  be  attended  with  but  little  risk. 
But  the  examination  for  the  certificate  is  at  best  only  a  par¬ 
tial  test,  and  many  pass  it  who  could  scarcely  be  rated  as 
mediocre  teachers,  and  some  fail  who  are  capable  of  doing 
good  work  in  the  schoolroom.  The  examination  is  a  help 
in  the  work  of  selection,  but  no  more.  It  narrows  the  field, 
but  does  not  designate  the  individual. 

’  Commoply  the  examination  and  choice  of  teachers  are 
given  by  law  to  the  school  boards,  and  the  details  are  left  for 
local  regulation.  No  matter  what  the  rules  might  be,  the 
judgment  of  the  superintendent  is,  under  normal  conditions, 
treated  with  a  deference  that  practically  amounts  to  putting 
the  choice  in  his  hands.  It  has  been  said  of  one  superintend¬ 
ent  that  he  has  planned  every  schoolhouse  built,  and  has 
selected  every  teacher  appointed,  in  his  city  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  This,  if  literally  true,  is  exceptional,  but  it 
is  natural  and  proper  that  the  man  who  directs  the  work  of 
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the  teachers,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  its 
character,  should  have  a  voice  in  their  selection.  In  many 
cases  the  choice  rests  wholly  with  the  superintendent.  The 
absolute  control  exercised  over  examination  and  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  superintendent  at  Cleveland  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Formerly  the  superintendent  at  Buffalo  had 
powers  equally  as  great  in  this  respect,  but  now  the  mayor 
of  the  city  appoints  a  board  of  five  examiners,  whose  tests 
candidates  must  meet  before  the  superintendent  may  ap¬ 
point  them.  In  some  places,  as  in  New  York  and  Cincin¬ 
nati,  the  superintendents  nominate  the  teachers,  and  the 
boards  make  the  appointments.  The  superintendent  is 
nearly  always  a  member  of  the  examining  board  or  com¬ 
mittee. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  appointments 
made  by  local  trustees,  in  cities  in  which  there  are  such  offi¬ 
cers,  are  not  always  the  best.  District  committees  at 
Hartford  have  often  employed  persons  as  teachers  and  then 
sent  them  to  the  school  visitors  to  be  examined;  and  one 
case  is  mentioned  in  a  recent  report  of  a  person  who  was 
found  teaching  in  the  schools  without  a  license,  and  was 
directed  by  the  visitors  to  present  herself  for  examination. 
It  was  only  after  repeated  attempts,  and  by  the  exercise  of 
great  leniency  because  of  a  desire  for  harmony,  that  she  was 
able  to  pass  at  all.  This  merely  illustrates  the  difficulties 
that  are  liable  to  occur  when  separate  boards  have  concur¬ 
rent  jurisdiction  over  the  same  subject. 

TABULAR  EPITOME 

The  table  appended  presents  an  epitome  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  23  city  school  boards.  All  boards  in  cities  of  over 
200,000  inhabitants  are  included,  and  those  of  some  smaller 
places  are  given  because  of  especial  features  in  each  case 
which  make  them  interesting  specimens  of  school  or¬ 
ganization. 

James  C.  Boykin 

Bureau  of  Education 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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POPLLA- 

TION  IX 

i 

N'L'MKKk 

OF 

Selected  from  the 

! 

ClTV. 

Name  ok  School 

How  Chose.n’. 

City  at  Large, 

Term  of  Office. 

iSqo. 

1  Board. 

1 

Members. 

Districts. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Board  of  education. 

21 

Appointed  by  the  mayor. 

At  large. 

3  years ;  one-third  ap¬ 
pointed  annually. 

X 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

35  boards  of  school  in- 

5  each. 

do. 

Inspection  districts, 
defined  by  board  of 

.4  years;  i  appointed 

specters. 

each  year. 

education. 

2 

Chicago,  III, 

L09<),85o 

Board  of  education. 

21 

Appointed  by  the  mayor, 
with  the  approval  of  the 

At  large. 

3  years ;  one-third  ap¬ 
pointed  annually. 

city  council. 

1 

Board  of  public  educa- 

37 

Appointed  by  the  judges  of 

Wards. 

do. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1,046,964 -< 

tion. 

13  each. 

the  court  of  common  pleas. 

37  boards  of  directors  of 

12  elected  bv  the  people ;  i 

Sections,  or  wards. 

3  years;  one-third 
chosen  annually. 

sections,  or  wards. 

member  of  board  of  educa- 

tion  for  the  ward  is  ex-  offi¬ 
cio  member  of  sectional 

board. 

* 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

806,343 

Board  of  education. 

45 

Appointed  by  the  mayor. 

At  large. 

3  years ;  one-third  ap¬ 
pointed  annuallv. 

s 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

45L770 

Board  of  president  and 

21 

iJlected  by  the  people. 

7  at  large ;  14  from 

4  years  ;  one-half 

directors  of  St.  Louis 

districts  defined  by 

chosen  at  each  bien- 

public  schools. 

courts. 

nial  election. 

6 

Boston,  Mass. 

448,477 

School  committee. 

24 

do. 

At  large. 

3  years ;  one-third 

elected  each  year. 

7 

Baltimore,  Md. 

434^439 

Board  of  commissioners 

22 

Elected  by  city  council.* 

Wards. 

4  years ;  one-fourth 
elected  each  year. 

of  public  schools. 

8 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

298,997 

Board  of  education  of  the 

12 

Elected  by  the  people. 

At  large. 

2  years ;  all  chosen  at 

city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco. 

the  same  time. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

296,908 

Board  of  education. 

30 

do. 

Wards. 

3  years ;  all  chosen  at 

the  same  time. 

zo 

Cleveland,  O. 

*6*. 353 

Board  of  education. 

I  director ;  7 
members  of 

do. 

At  large. 

2  years;  3  councilors 
elected  one  year  and 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

No  school  board  ;  schools 
controlled  by  mayor 

■sch’l  council. 

4  the  next. 

and  council  directly. 

>  A  matter  now  in  dispute  and  awaiting  judicial  decision. 


'New  Orleans,  La. 

242,039 

^  Board  of  directors. 

'Pittsburg,  Pa. 

1  Washing^ton,  D.  C. 

238,617 -j 

Central  board  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

37  boards  of  directors  of 
sub-school  districts. 

Board  of  trustees  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

joetroit,  Mich. 

205,876 

Board  of  education. 

jMilwaukee,  Wis. 

204,468 

School  board. 

1 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

164,738 

Board  of  education. 

1 

jSt.  Paul,  Minn. 

133.156 

Board  of  school  inspect¬ 
ors. 

Denver,  Colo., 
District  No.  i. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

75.000 

105,436 

Board  of  education  of 
school  district  No.  i, 
Arapahoe  county.  j 

Board  of  school  commis¬ 
sioners. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

54.955 

Board  of  school  commis¬ 
sioners. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

53.»3o-| 

Board  of  school  visitors. 

10  district  committees. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

43.189 

Board  of  public  education 
of  the  city  of  Savan¬ 
nah  and  the  county  of 
Chatham. 

8  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  the  State ;  12  elected  by 
city  council. 

Elected  by  the  several  boards 
of  directors  of  sub-districts 

Elected  by  the  people  of  the 
several  sub-distncts. 

Appointed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  (or  general  execu¬ 
tive  officers)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Elected  by  the  people. 


4  years ;  one-fourth 
chosen  annually. 


Appointed  by  the  aldermen 
of  the  several  wards,  sub¬ 
ject  to  confirmation  by 
city  council. 

Elected  by  the  people. 


Sub-districtsor  wards  3  years;  one-third 
elected  annually, 
do.  do. 

At  large.  Varies;  determined 

by  the  commission¬ 
ers. 

Wards.  4  years;  one-half 

elected  at  each  bi¬ 
ennial  election. 

do.  3  years,  all  chosen  at 

the  same  time. 


Appointed  by  the  mayor. 


Elected  by  the  people. 


6  elected  by  the  people ;  4 
appointed  by  governor  of 
State,  two  of  whom  are 
nominated  by  trustees  of 
Charleston  High  School 
and  2  by  trustees  of  College 
of  Charleston. 

Elected  by  people  in  town 
meeting. 

Elected  by  people  in  district 
meeting. 

A  self-perpetuating,  close 
corporation  as  to  9;  3  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  mayor,  with 
consent  of  city  council,  the 
mayor  to  be  one  of  the 
three,  unless  he  is  already 
a  member. 


At  large.  6  years ;  2  elected  at 

each  of  2  successive 
biennial  elections, 

and  3  at  the  next. 

do.  3  years;  2  appointed 

each  year,  except 
every  third  year 
when  3  are  ap¬ 

pointed. 

do.  3  years;  orie-third 

elected  annually. 

Districts  defined  by  do. 

school  commission¬ 
ers. 

6  elected  from  dis-  4  years  ;  all  chosen  at 
tricts,  each  compris-  the  same  time, 
ing  two  wards ;  4 
appointed  at  large. 


Districts  defined  by 
selectmen  of  town. 
At  large. 


3  years ;  one-third 
elected  annually, 
do. 

Not  specified  by  law 
as  to  9  ;  3  appointed 
annually. 
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Authority  Charged  by 

Authority 

Principal  Source  of 

Title  to  School 

Manner  of  Selecting 

Law  with  Examination 

Charged  by  Law 

City. 

School  Revenues. 

Property  is 

City  Superin- 

AND  Certification 

WITH  Appoint- 

Vested  in 

TENDENT. 

OF  Teachers. 

ment  of  Teachers. 

1 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

1 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Appropriations  by  city  board 
of  estimate  and  apportion- 

City. 

Elected  by  board  of 
education. 

Board  of  superintendents. 

Board  of  education, 
on  nomination  of 

ment. 

board  of  supts. 

3 

Chicago,  III. 

Appropriations  by  city  coun- 

‘City,  in  trust  for  the 

do. 

Board  of  education. 

Board  of  education. 

cil  from  school  tax  levied 
by  them. 

use  of  the  schools. 

3 

1  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Appropriations  by  city  coun¬ 
cil  ;  board  of  education  ap- 

City. 

do. 

do. 

Board  of  education 
for  high  schools ; 

portions  funds  to  sectional 
boards. 

sectional  boards 
for  ward  schools. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

School  tax  levied  by  city 

Board  of  education. 

do. 

do. 

Board  of  education. 

council. 

5 

Tax  levied  by  board  of  di- 

Board  of  directors. 

Elected  by  board  of  di- 

Board  of  directors. 

Board  of  directors. 

|st.  Louis,  Mo. 

rectors. 

rectors. 

6 

Boston,  Mass. 

j 

Appropriations  by  city  coun¬ 
cil. 

City. 

Elected  by  school  com¬ 
mittee. 

School  committee. 

School  committee. 

7 

Baltimore,  Md. 

do. 

do. 

Elected  by  school  com- 

Superintendent,  in  conjunc- 

School  commission- 

missioners. 

tion  with  a  committee  of 
school  commissioners. 

ers. 

8 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Tax  levied  by  city  and 

Board  of  education. 

Elected  by  the  people ; 

Board  of  5  examiners  includ- 

Board  of  education. 

county  board  of  su^rvis- 
ors. 

in  trust  for  city  and 
county. 

is  a  city  officer. 

ing  supt.;  appointed  by 
board  of  education. 

9 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Board  of  education. 

Elected  by  board  of 

Board  of  6  examiners;  ap- 

Superintendent,  with 

education. 

education. 

pointed  by  board  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

approval  of  board 
of  education. 

10 

Cleveland,  O. 

Tax  determined  by  board  of 

Board  of  education. 

Appointed  by  school  di- 

Superintendent. 

Superintendent. 

education. 

rector,  with  approval 
of  school  council. 

Superintendent. 

11 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Appropriations  by  city  coun¬ 
cil. 

City. 

Elected  by  the  people; 
is  a  city  officer. 

Board  of  j  examinei  s ;  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  mayor. 

12  New  Orleans,  La. 


»3  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


14  Washington,  D.  C. 


Appropriations  by  city  coun-lBoard  of  directors, 

cil. 


Elected  by  board  of  di-  Board  of  directors,  with  aid  Board  of  directors, 
rectors.  of  superintendent. 


Taxes  determined  in  amount  High  schools,  etc.,  in  Elected  by  convention  Superintendent.  Central  board  for 

by  central  board  of  educa-i  central  board;  ward  of  all  school  directors  high  schools,  etc.; 

tion  for  teachers,  etc.,  and  schools,  in  local  in  the  city.  local  boards  for 

by  local  boards  of  directors  boards  of  directors.  ward  schools, 

for  buildings,  etc. 

Appropriations  by  U.  S.  Con-  District  of  Columbia.  Appointed  by  Commis-  Committee  of  school  trustees  Board  of  trustees, 
gress,  one-half  derived;  sioners  of  the  District  with  aid  of  superintendent, 

from  taxation  of  the  Dis-  .  of  Columbia. 


gress,  one-half  derived 
from  taxation  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  one- 
half  from  Federal  Treas¬ 
ury. 


IS  iDetroit,  Mich.  Taxes  determined  by  city  Board  of  education.  Elected  by  board  of  Board  of  education. 


I®  jMilwaukee,  Wis. 


17  jMinneapolis,  Minn. 
•8  ,St.  Paul,  Minn. 


19  Denver,  Colo., 

I  District  No.  i. 


*0  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


council  and  city  board  ofi  education, 

estimates. 

Tax  specified  in  amount  by  City.  Elect  ?d by  school  boaid.  Superintendent,  with  a  com- superintendent, with 

school  board  unless  cityj  mittee  of  the  school  board.  ^  committee  of  the 

council  determine  other-  board,  subject  to 

I  wise  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  |  approval  of  board. 

iTax  levied  by  board  of  edu-  Board  of  education.  Elected  by  board  of  Board  of  education, 
cation.  |  education. 

'Appropriations  of  city  coun-  City,  in  trust  for  pur-  Elected  by  school  in-  Board  of  inspectors. 

I  cil.  poses  of  education.  spectors. 

iTax  levied  by  board  of  edu  Board  of  education.  jElected  by  board  of 'Superintendent. 

I  cation.  |  education.  | 

Tax  levied  by  school  com- Board  of  school  com-, Elected  by  school  com- I'School  commissioners. 

I  missioners.  missioners.  missioners. 


Board  of  education. 


Elected  by  board  of  Board  of  education, 
education. 

Elected  by  school  in- Board  of  inspectors, 
spectors. 

Elected  by  board  of 'Superintendent, 
education. 


21  .Charleston,  S.  C.  Tax  specified  by  State  law.  City. 


22  Hartford,  Conn. 


23  Savannah,  Ga. 


Town  tax  laid  in  town  meet-  High  schools  in  the  Superintendent  is  one  Board  of  school  visitors, 
ing ;  district  tax  laid  in  dis-  town;  elementary  of  the  school  visitors, 
trict  meeting.  schools  in  the  sev-  assigned  to  that  duty 

eral  districts.  by  the  board. 

Appropriations  by  city  coun-  Board  of  education.  Elected  by  board  of  Board  of  education. 

I  cil.  education. 


Board  of  education. 


Board  of  inspectors. 


Board  of  education. 


School  commission¬ 
ers. 


District  committees. 


Board  of  education. 


IV 


THE  SENTENCE-DIAGRAM 

Those  who  attempt  to  justify  the  use  of  the  sentence-dia¬ 
gram  in  the  teaching  of  grammar  commonly  do  so  upon  one 
of  two  grounds.  Either  the  diagram  represents  the  actual 
structure  of  the  sentence,  but  fleshless,  articulated,  so  that 
the  student  may  see  plainly  its  anatomy  as  he  cannot  do  in 
the  living  body;  or  the  diagram,  though  not  in  any  real 
sense  representing  the  actual  structure  of  the  sentence,  yet 
serves  as  an  arbitrary  mechanical  device  for  expressing  vis¬ 
ually  the  parts  of  speech  contained  in  the  sentence,  with 
their  relations  to  each  other,  as  the  science  of  grammar  has 
ordained  them.  The  use  of  the  diagram  implied  in  the  first 
defense  may  be  termed  logical,  that  in  the  second  formal. 

Let  us  examine  the  first  of  these  conceptions  of  the  dia¬ 
gram.  We  shall  all  agree  that  a  diagram  which  truly  repre¬ 
sents  to  the  eye  the  actual  logical  or  psychological  structure 
of  the  sentence  is  a  desideratum.  An  X-ray  photograph  of 
the  sentence  is  needed.  Such  the  diagram  purports  to  be, 
but  can  its  claims  be  allowed?  If  we  assume  that  the  hori¬ 
zontal,  straight-line  diagram  represents  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  what  must  we  con¬ 
clude  as  to  that  structure?  First,  that  the  sentence  is  a 
definitely  fixed  and  bounded  thing,  about  which  we  have  no 
concern  save  to  know  that  it  now  is,  and  that  it  can  be 
chopped  up  into  small  pieces  for  rearrangement  in  a  set  pat¬ 
tern  called  the  diagram.  Any  sense  of  its  origin  in  the  men¬ 
tal  processes  of  one  individual,  or  its  destination  in  the  mind 
of  another,  is  excluded.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  sen¬ 
tence  is  here,  printed  in  a  book,  and  that  it  may  be  broken 
up  by  him  who  has  the  skill  to  do  it  into  minuter  fragments. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  the  very  coexistence  of  these  sepa¬ 
rately  named  fragments  in  the  sentence  implies  the  problem, 
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The  sentence-diagram 

How  did  they  come  to  be  here  together?  Did  they  develop 
successively  out  of  the  inchoate  sentence,  as  a  psychological 
hre-mist?  Is  the  history  of  the  sentence  that  of  the  solar 
system — first,  a  nebulous  whole,  out  of  which,  one  by  one  in 
the  process  of  development,  emerged  the  various  members? 
That  is,  does  the  sentence,  psychologically,  precede  the  sep¬ 
arate  words?  Or  do  the  separate  words  pre-exist  in  their 
isolation,  these  being  gathered  up  by  the  speaker  and  joined 
each  to  each  to  form  the  sentence?  The  latter  conception  is 
that  which  has  always  been  held  by  our  grammarians,  and 
which  underlies  our  use  of  the  straight-line  diagram.  The 
teacher,  and  at  least  the  brighter  pupils,  understand  that  in 
diagramming  we  are  but  undoing  the  work  of  our  hands,  in 
order  that  we  may  the  more  clearly  see  just  how  we  have 
done  it. 

This,  then,  is  our  conclusion  from  the  premise  that  the 
diagram  accurately  represents  the  structure  of  the  sentence 
— that  the  sentence  comes  into  being  not  as  the  natural  out¬ 
come  of  psychological  or  social  conditions,  growing  and  dif¬ 
ferentiating  according  to  biological  laws,  but  that  it  is  more 
or  less  an  arbitrary  thing,  once  consisting  of  separate  words, 
which  were  selected,  ])erha])s,  from  a  dictionary,  and  labori¬ 
ously  tacked  together  by  someone  who  set  out  to  make  a 
sentence — it  may  be  ?ven  with  the  malign  intention  of  print¬ 
ing  it  in  a  book,  to  be  diagrammed!  More  briefly,  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  sentence  is  mechanic  rather  than  organic.  It  has 
not  grown,  but  has  been  manufactured.  Stated  so  baldly  as 
this,  the  conclusion  is  manifestly  absurd.  Yet  we  have 
been  .so  long  accustomed  to  regard  the  sentence  from  the 
standpoint  of  formal  grammar — that  is.  as  a  thing  dead  and 
static,  a  manufacture  instead  of  a  growth — that  it  will  not  be 
superfluous  to  discuss  briefly  what  the  living  sentence  actu¬ 
ally  is. 

Let  us  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  sentence  is  any  form 
of  words  which  conveys  an  idea  from  one  person  to  another. 
It  may,  then,  not  be  more  than  one  word  —  such  a 
word,  for  instance,  as  an  interjection.  V/e  often  hear  a 
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boy  who  cuts  his  fingers  while  whittling  say,  “  Ouch!  ” 
“Cracky!”  “Jiminy!”  or  uac  some  other  favorite  excla¬ 
mation  of  surprise  and  pain.  He  may,  very  likely,  in  another 
instant  add,  "  I  tell  you,  that  hurt!  ”  but  we  do  not  need  to 
be  told  that.  His  exclamation  has  already  conveyed  his 
thought  to  us.  And,  in  the  same  way,  the  girl  who  comes 
unexpectedly  upon  one  of  her  companions  says  “  Good 
gracious!  ”  or  “  Mercy  sakes!  ”  adding,  as  soon  as  she  gets 
her  breath,  “  How  you  scared  me!  ”  But  in  this  case,  as  be¬ 
fore,  we  do  not  really  need  this  added  sentence  to  tell  us  that 
the  girl  is  frightened.  That  we  know  from  the  first  exclama¬ 
tion.  The  interjection  has,  in  both  cases,  conveyed  an  idea, 
complete,  though  primitive.  We  gain  from  it  the  speaker’s 
half-formulated  sense  of  a  certain  state  of  things,  felt  in  the 
one  case  as  pain  and  in  the  other  as  fright. 

That  the  interjection  does  represent  a  state  of  things 
dimly  perceived  by  the  speaker  will  become  more  evident  if 
we  try  to  determine,  in  so  far  as  we  can,  just  what  is  this 
thought  of  the  boy  and  the  girl  that  the  exclamation  has 
conveyed  to  us.  And  perhaps  we  can  best  do  that  by  going 
back  to  memory  for  it.  If  you  can  remember  just  what  you 
thought  at  a  certain  time  when  you  were  hurt,  and  cried  out 
with  some  exclamation  such  as  our  whittling  boy  used,  you 
will  find  that  at  first,  just  as  you  cried  out,  you  did  not  think 
anything  distinctly.  You  had  a  confused  feeling  of  pain  that 
made  you  .say  “Ouch!”  but  for  the  shortest  possible  time 
you  didn’t  know  what  had  made  it,  or  how.  Then,  in  an¬ 
other  instant,  you  had  realized  that  you  yourself  had  caused 
this  pain,  and  in  half  a  second  more  that  you  had  caused  it 
by  cutting  yourself  with  your  knife.  In  this  way  your 
thought  grew  out  of  the  confused  feeling  of  pain.  It  has 
two  parts  now.  yourself  and  the  cutting,  while  before  there 
was  only  one — the  confused  feeling  of  pain.  These  two 
parts  were  in  the  one  feeling  all  the  time,  but  you  could  not 
see  them  at  first.  Only  as  your  thought  grew  did  it  divide 
so  that  you  could  see  its  two  sides  or  aspects. 

So  a  child’s  thought  grows,  by  succes.sive  differentiations 
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from  a  homogeneous  whole.  A  very  young  child  knows 
only  that  it  is  comfortable  or  uncomfortable.  If  it  is  uncom¬ 
fortable  it  cries,  but  it  does  not  know  that  the  sun  hurts  its 
eyes  or  that  a  pin  is  pricking  it.  Its  thought  has  not  divided 
into  the  sun  and  its  mode  of  acting  on  its  eyes,  nor  into  the 
pain  and  its  mode  of  acting  on  its  flesh.  The  child’s  thought 
is  hardly  yet  a  thought  at  all,  but  a  vague,  undifferentiated 
feeling.  But  by  successive  experiences  of  comfort  and  dis¬ 
comfort,  it  learns,  as  we  say,  to  distinguish — that  is,  to  sep¬ 
arate  out  of  this  jelly-like  mass  of  feeling  the  chief  agent  of 
the  feeling  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  acted  to  produce  that 


a  h  c  d  e 

Fig.  I 


feeling.  The  thought  has  grown,  and  divided  as  it  has 
grown. 

The  first  nebulous  idea  of  a  state  of  things  is  like  the 
seed  in  which  lies  folded,  yet  indistinguishable,  the  entire 
tree.  Unless  you  are  a  scientist,  you  cannot  tell  by  looking 
at  the  acorn  which  part  will  be  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which 
the  roots,  and  which  the  leaves.  When  it  begins  to  grow, 
you  see  a  green  shoot  rising  from  the  ground.  This,  too,  is 
one,  like  the  seed;  but  after  a  while  it  unfolds  into  two  leaves; 
its  stem  grows  and  finally  becomes  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
which  divides  into  two  main  branches,  these  each  into  two 
again,  and  so  on  until,  as  you  look  up  into  the  tree,  you  find 
its  smallest  twigs  have  divided  off  two  and  two  from  the 
next  larger,  and  so  on  to  the  trunk  itself.  The  tree  has  di¬ 
vided  as  it  has  grown.  And  so  with  every  thought.  It  is  at 
first  one  and  undivided;  a  confused  sense,  perhaps  of  pain, 
which,  as  it  grows,  sends  off  its  two  main  branches — the 
thought  of  the  chief  agent  in  producing  the  state  of 
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things  felt  as  pain,  and  the  thought  of  the  way  in  which  this 
agent  acted  to  produce  that  pain. 

If  thoughts  divide  as  they  grow, 
\  V  /  ywe  should  expect  to  find  also  that 

\  \  II  sentences,  which  convey  thoughts, 

\  \  /  f  do  the  same  thing;  for  otherwise,  how 

\  \  /  /  could  a  thought  that  had  begun  to 

I  \  /  -^  I  divide  be  communicated  to  another 

\/  ^  person?  It  would  need  to  be  ex- 

^  pressed  just  as  if  it  were  still  undi¬ 

vided.  But  we  know  that  we  do 
express,  by  means  of  sentences, 
/  ig  thoughts  that  have  already  divided. 

/  (^  You  say  “  Ouch!  ”  at  the  moment 

/  when  the  knife  slips,  and  you  feel  the 

/  pain  of  the  cut  without  thinking 

2  clearly  what  has  happened  or  what 

has  caused  it;  but  when  someone 
asks,  “  What’s  the  matter?  ”  your  thought  has  had  time 
to  grow  and  divide;  you  realize  you  are  hurt,  and  by 
a  cut  from  your  knife,  and  answer,  “  I  cut  myself  with 
my  knife.”  Your  thought  has  by  this  time  divided  into  the 
two  thoughts:  yourself  that  has  been  hurt  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  way  in  which  you  have  been  hurt  on  the  other;  and 
so  the  sentence  also  divides.  Anyone  who  heard  you  say 
“  Ouch!”  knew  at  once  that  you  had  been  hurt;  but,  as  your 
thought  grew,  it  divided  more  distinctly  until  you  could  say 
plainly:  “  I  cut  myself  with  my  knife.”  The  “  Ouch!”  has 
grown  and' divided  into  a  sentence  with  two  parts.  Let  us 
consider  another  dividing  sentence.  Let  us  suppose,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  you  are  a  child  set  to  take  care  of  your  younger 
brother,  and  have  let  him  play  in  the  yard  while  you  tried  to 
read  and  watch  him  at  the  same  time,  and  suddenly  you 
looked  up  to  see  that  he  was  nowhere  in  sight.  Your  first 
sentence,  if  you  stopped  to  say  anything  at  all,  would 
probably  be  something  like  this:  “  Why!  Fred’s  run  away!  ” 
When  you  said  “  Why!  ”  you  did  not  think  anything  clearly, 
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but  were  shocked,  startled.  Something  had  happened. 
But  in  an  instant  this  vague  sense  of  something  wrong 
had  divided  itself  into  the  thought  of  the  person  who  had 
caused  the  shock  and  the  way  in  which  he  had  done  it.  That 
is,  you  thought  “  Fred  ”  on  the  one  hand,  and  “  has  run 
away  ”  on  the  other.  Or,  if  you  went  home  from  school 
some  afternoon  and  found  the  corn  all  trampled  down,  and 
cattle  tracks  on  the  ground,  you  would  probably  exclaim  in 
dismay:  “Oh,  my!  The  cows  have  been  in  the  corn!” 
Your  first  “  Oh,  my!  ”  meant  dismayed  surprise  at  the  state 
in  which  you  found  things;  but  in  an  instant  you  realized 
that  this  state  of  things  was  occasioned  by  the  cows,  and  that 
they  had  done  the  damage  by  being  in  the  com.  And  so 
3'our  sentence  split  up,  as  your  thought  had  done,  into  two 
parts — “  the  cows  ”  and  “  have  been  in  the  corn.”  It  is  not 
so  easy  to  see  that  all  sentences  de¬ 
velop  like  these  from  a  nebulous,  ill-  / 

defined  consciousness  of  a  state  of  \  \  /  “^  / 

things  into  a  two-branched  thought  \  \  f  ^ / 

of  the  agent  of  that  state  of  things  \  \  /  '^  / 

and  its  method  of  action;  but  if  there  \  h  \  /^  / 
were  time  to  analyze  each  variety  of  \  \/  ^  j 

sentence  separately,  we  should  be  \  y  ^  / 

convinced  that  the  same  fundamental  | 

method  of  growth  is  characteristic 
of  all  those  expressed  judgments  S  I 

which  we  call  sentences.  Let  us  /  (Si 
pause  to  analyze  just  one  variety —  /  \ 

such  as  is  represented  by  the  sen¬ 
tences,  “  The  knife  is  sharp,”  “  The  ^ 

milk  is  sour,”  “  That  chimney  is  hot,” 

“  My  ankle  is  lame.”  This  is  the  kind  of  sentence  with  the 
analysis  of  which  formal  logic  is  wont  to  begin;  hence  its 
fallacious  conception  of  the  copula  as  a  coupling  pin.  When 
once  we  come  to  study  sentences  as  live,  growing  things, 
warm  from  the  speaker’s  mind,  we  must  see  that 
the  copula-sentence  is  a  shorthand  reduction  from  some 
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earlier,  livelier  saying.  It  is  a  petrifaction,  or  a  desiccation 
of  the  verbal  sentence.  This  will,  however,  become  more 
apparent  in  the  course  of  the  analysis. 

The  whittling  boy,  of  whom  we  have  previously  spoken, 
would  say  “Ouch!  That  knife’s  sharp!”  for  precisely  the 
same  reason  that  he  said  “Ouch!  I  tell  you  that  hurt!” 
He  has  cut  his  finger  with  the  knife,  and,  in  saying  “  This 
knife  is  sharp,”  he  says  “  This  knife  acts  sharp,”  “  This  knife 
acts  as  sharp  things  do,”  that  is,  “  This  knife  acts  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  that  it  has  a  good  edge.”  These  facts  he 
expresses  in  short  form  by  saying,  “  The  knife  is  sharp.” 
The  pain  of  which  he  is  conscious  in  his  cut  finger  divides 
itself  into  that,  on  the  one  hand,  which  had  most  to  do  in 
producing  the  pain,  “  The  knife,”  and,  on  the  other,  the  way 
in  which  the  knife  produced  it,  “  is  (acts)  sharp.” 

In  the  same  manner,  if  you  touch  the  chimney  on  a  lighted 
lamp,  you  will  at  once  draw  back  your  hand  with  the  excla¬ 
mation,  “Whew!  that’s  hot!”  But  by  this  you  evidently 
mean  that  the  chimney  has  burned  you,  or  has  acted  upon 
your  hand  as  hot  things  do.  You  are 
conscious,  in  exclaiming  “  Whew!  ”  of 
a  state  of  things,  a  pain,  which  divides 
straightway  into  the  chimney  as  the 
thing  most  active  in  bringing  about 
this  pain,  and  the  way  in  which  it  acted 
to  bring  about  the  pain.  It  acts  as  if  it 
were  hot,  it  acts  as  hot  things  do,  it  is 
hot.  We  continually  reduce  in  this 
way  a  verbal  to  a  copula-sentence.  The 
first  time  John  comes  to  a  decision 
without  due  deliberation,  we  say  chari¬ 
tably,  “  John  acted  hastily  in  that 
matter.”  But  when  John  has  acted 
hastily,  not  once,  but  half  a  dozen  times,  to  our  personal 
knowledge,  we  shorten  the  judgment  process  by  affirming 
not,  “  John  acts  as  hasty  persons  do,”  or  “  in  a  hasty 
manner,”  but  “  John  is  hasty,”  “  John’s  a  hasty  fellow.” 
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In  the  same  way  we  learn  to  say,  “  The  report  of  the  gun 
was  loud,”  rather  than  “  It  jarred  the  ground  under  our  feet 
and  deafened  our  ears  “  My  medicine  is  bitter,”  instead  of 
“  It  puckers  up  my  face,”  and  “  The  sun  is  bright,”  for  “  It 
dazzles  my  eyes.” 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  this  shorthand 
method  of  expression  that  we  do  not  realize  that  it  was  ever 
anything  else  with  us.  We  find  it  difficult  to  get  back  into 
the  habit  of  the  savage  and  the  child,  who  naturally  think 
of  persons  and  things  as  always  acting  in  some  way,  as  always 
doing  something.  Here,  however,  the  scientific  attitude 
will  help  us.  It  is  our  scientist  who  now  habitually  thinks 
of  every  object  in  the  natural  world  as 
somehow  acting  upon  every  other.  He 
recognizes  that  things  are  said  by  us  to 
be  round,  green,  or  smooth  because  they 
act  in  a  certain  way  upon  our  eyes;  that 
a  ribbon  is  declared  to  be  red  because  it 
acts  in  such  a  way  (that  is,  by  stopping 
all  the  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  allowing  only  the 
red  ones  to  pass  to  us)  that  it  produces 
a  state  of  things  recognized  as  red. 

When  we  can  put  ourselves  back  in 
our  own  experience,  or  in  that  of  the 
race,  to  a  period  in  which  the  copula- 
sentence  was  fluid,  we  find  it,  like  the 
verbal  sentence,  a  doubly  branching 
development  out  of  a  single  state  of  things  dimly  perceived 
by  the  speaker. 

If  there  were  time,  it  might  be  shown  that  the  various 
kinds  of  sentence — declarative,  interrogative,  exclamatory, 
and  imperative — grow  in  the  same  manner;  their  differences 
being  matters  of  the  extent  of  their  growth  rather  than  of 
its  method.  We  should  also  find,  as  we  might  indeed 
expect,  that  the  sentence  does  not  stop  growing  when  once 
it  has  divided  into  two  main  branches,  any  more  than 
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the  tree  does.  As  the  two  main  limbs  of  the  tree  keep 
dividing  into  smaller  branches,  then  into  twigs  and 
leaves,  so  does  the  sentence.  The  subject  and  the  predicate 
divide  and  subdivide  into  clauses,  phrases,  and  finally  into 
words. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  if  we  are  to  represent  adequately  the 
vital  structure  of  sentences  regarded  as  products  of  growth, 
we  shall  need  some  device  other  than  the  straight-line  dia¬ 
gram.  This  diagram  will  of  neces- 
\  /  sity  convey  the  notion  that  the 

\  subject  and  the  predicate  have 

\  \  /  S'  /  been  taken  from  different  quarters 

\  \  /  ^  /  arbitrarily  alongside  each 

1  o  \  I  other  ready  for  adjectives,  adverbs, 

1  &  V  “  f  phrases,  and  clauses  to  be  success- 

1  j  ively  tacked  to  them.  But  this  is, 

\  I  as  we  know,  very  far  from  the 

I  truth  of  the  matter.  The  inter- 
J  1  jection  has  expressed  for  us  m  a 

^  \  single  word  the  whole  sentence, 

\  albeit  yet  undeveloped.  We  have 

Fig.  6  almost  seen  it  grow  before  our 

eyes.  Putting  ourselves  imagina¬ 
tively  in  the  place  of  the  speaker,  we  have  traced 
the  twofold  branchings  of  this  embryo  thought,  and 
have  seen  the  subject  and  the  predicate  unfold  almost 
simultaneously  out  of  the  sentence-germ.  This  unfolding 
we  may,  i/  w'e  choose,  represent  by  such  a  figure  as  the 
amoeba,  with  its  tentative  outreachings.  A  blackboard  full 
of  amoebas,  while  perhaps  somew'hat  shocking  to  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  the  old-fashioned  grammarian,  is  yet  several 
degrees  less  absurd,  and  infinitely  less  misleading  than  the 
network  of  prim  straight  lines  in  which  we  are  wont  to 
encase  the  several  members  of  the  sentence.  The  amoeba 
diagram  would  not,  however,  carry  us  very  far.  As  the 
subject  branches,  and  the  predicate  in  its  turn  begins  to 
divide,  the  amoeba  must  be  abandoned  for  a  more  highly 
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developed  structure,  such  as  that  of  the  tree.  This,  with 
its  ramifications,  is  capable  of  figuring  the  most  complex 
sentence  likely  to  grow  from  a  human  mind.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  insist  on  the  tree.  The  active-minded  teacher 
may  use  a  hundred  diagrams,  the  more  the  better,  if  only 
they  be  true  to  the  thing  they  claim  to  represent.  They  will 
not,  however,  be  truthful  representations  of  sentence-struc¬ 
ture  unless,  like  the  amoeba-  or  the  tree-diagram,  they  take 
account  of  the  growth  of  the  sentence,  figuring  it  as  a 
natural  development  rather  than  as  a  mechanical  con¬ 
struction. 

It  is  surely  high  time  that  this  idea  of  growth,  now  domi¬ 
nant  in  other  fields  of  investigation,  dawn  upon  the  darkness 
of  grammar.  We  have  been  too  long  bound  by  the  mechani¬ 
cal  notions  of  an  earlier  and  a  cruder  philosophy.  Before 
the  evolutionary  hypothesis  gained  credence  in  biology,  and 
while  the  animal  was  still  regarded  as  a  compound  of  his  vari¬ 
ous  members,  these  being  joined  each  to  each  in  some  little- 
understood  way,  then  logic,  using  the  conceptions  furnished 
by  science,  held  the  judgment  to  be  a  hitching  together  of 
the  particular  and  the  universal,  and  grammar  had  no  theory 
to  account  for  the  sentence  except  that  it  was  a  similar 
tacking  of  predicate  to  subject.  But  biology  has  long  since 
discarded  the  notion  of  a  mechanical  splicing  of  part  to  part 
as  the  genesis  of  the  animal  structure,  to  adopt  the  theory 
of  successive  differentiations  of  the  various  members  from 
one  homogeneous  jelly-like  mass  of  protoplasm,  wherein  lay 
the  promise  and  potency  of  the  developed  creature.  Logic, 
following  this  cue,  has,  in  our  own  day,  substituted  for  the 
notion  of  the  judgment  as  particular  plus  universal,  or  per¬ 
cept  plus  concept,  that  of  the  vague,  nebulous  feeling  of  a 
state  of  things  which  divides,  on  the  one  side,  into  the  agent 
of  that  state  of  things,  and,  on  the  other,  into  that  agent’s 
method  of  action.  And  grammar,  which  has  hitherto  em¬ 
bodied  the  conceptions  of  the  old  logic,  may  now  fairly  be 
expected  to  follow  the  later  philosophy  in  its  less  artificial 
notions  of  the  structure  of  thought,  thus  breathing  new  life 
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into  the  traditional  forms  of  syntax.  The  new  point  of  view 
is  inevitable.  As  it  has  come  to  prevail  in  science  and 
philosophy,  so  must  it  in  the  study  of  language.  And  of  its 
advent  we  surely  need  seek  no  further  sign  than  the  wide¬ 
spread  revolt  against  the  use  of  the  old  diagram  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  grammar. 

To  conclude  the  argument:  The  old  diagram  does  not 
represent  the  actual  structure  of  the  sentence,  as  our  best 
psychology  has  it.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  justified  as  the 
visual  representation  of  sentence-anatomy.  And  still  less 
can  it  be  justified  as  a  mechanical  device,  convenient  though 
inexact.  For,  far  as  we  must  with  all  our  best  efforts  come 
from  imparting  to  our  pupils  right  conceptions  of  any  sub¬ 
ject,  we  dare  not  willfully  mislead  them  by  the  use  of  any 
“  device,”  however  temptingly  “  convenient,”  that  does  not 
truthfully  represent,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  reality  which 
it  symbolizes.^ 

Gertrude  Buck 

University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

•  The  organic  character  and  growth  of  the  sentence  is  suggested  by  scattered 
observations  in  Romanes’  Mental  evolution  in  man,  and,  more  explicitly,  in 
Jespersen’s  Progress  in  language.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  preface  to  Bosan- 
quet’s  Logic  hints  at  this  conception,  but  the  body  of  the  work  develops  it  no 
further.  The  foregoing  suggestions  have,  however,  been  for  me  ex  post  facto.  But 
I  am  genuinely  indebted,  for  my  fundamental  notions  of  the  logic  of  the  sentence, 
to  certain  implications  in  unpublished  lectures  on  the  Logic  of  Ethics,  delivered  by 
Professor  John  Dewey  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  October  to  December,  1895, 
and  to  some  investigations  into  the  psychology  of  the  judgment-process  made  at  the 
time  by  Dr.  A.  F.  McLennan,  the  Fellow  in  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Finally,  in  rhetoric,  a  parallel  conception  is  found  in  the  just-issued  Composition- 
Rhetoric  cA  Professor  Fred  Newton  Scott  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  the  lessons 
entitled,  "  How  paragraphs  grow.” 


V 


THE  THROAT  OF  THE  CHILD 
I 

In  the  very  wide  and  interesting  field  of  child-study,  not 
enough  attention  has  been  given  to  certain  abnormal  con¬ 
ditions  within  the  throat,  and  their  relations  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  condition  of  the  child;  and,  further,  in  the 
matter  of  child-study  the  physician  should  hold  a  leading 
place. 

It  is  for  the  exposition  of  these  ideas  that  this  paper  is 
written.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  cover  every  abnormality 
which  might  exist  within  the  child’s  throat.  I  shall  ask 
attention  to  but  two  conditions,  the  one  known  commonly 
under  the  name  “  adenoid  vegetations,”  the  other  known  as 
enlarged  tonsils.  I  am  aware  that  these  conditions  are 
familiar  to  most  investigators;  but,  with  the  person  who 
has  not  had  a  medical  education,  this  knowledge  is  only 
superficial.  It  is  my  desire  to  cover  these  subjects  very  com¬ 
pletely,  in  language  devoid  of  technicality,  that  these  things 
may  be  appreciated  by  those  whose  life  study  is  that  of  the 
child;  and  that  I  may  show  my  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
child-study. 

I  have  said  that  in  child-study  the  physician  should  be 
first.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  ignorant  man,  looking 
upon  the  face  of  a  watch,  does  not  understand  why  the  hands 
move;  and  even  if  he  uncovers  the  works  and  can  see  their 
every  movement  he  is  still  ignorant.  To  understand  he  must 
know  the  composition  of  each  part,  its  relation  to  the  other 
parts,  and  the  cause  of  the  activity  of  the  whole.  So  with 
the  child.  The  man  best  familiar  with  the  make-up  of  the 
organism,  and  understanding  its  liability  to  pathology,  is 
best  able  to  study  it.  He  can  trace  cause  and  effect  better 
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than  one  who  has  merely  an  external  acquaintance  with  the 
organism.  The  man  who,  having  no  understanding  of  the 
internal  child,  gives  a  positive  opinion  based  upon  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  a  few  objective  trifles,  is  a  myopic  ignoramus. 
He  sees  the  machine;  but  he  is  too  near-sighted  to  discover 
the  God  in  the  machine. 

II 

It  seems  fitting  to  give,  at  this  point,  a  brief  outline  of 
the  normal  throat  of  the  child. 

The  pharynx  is  the  throat  proper.  It  extends  from  the 
vocal  bands  below  up  to  the  base  of  the  skull.  At  the  top 
it  is  arched;  this  locality  being  called  the  vault  of  the 
pharynx.  It  is  lined  throughout  by  mucous  membrane — 
that  is,  a  membrane  in  which  the  tissue  cells  are  arranged 
to  form  these  structures;  on  the  surface  there  is  a  single 
layer  of  cells  packed  closely  side  by  side;  underneath  this 
the  cells  are  collected  in  certain  fashion  into  groups.  Of 
these  groups  there  are  two  kinds:  one,  a  mucous  gland,  from 
which  comes  the  mucous  secretion;  and  one,  a  lymphoid 
tissue,  from  which  is  supposed  to  come  a  fluid  that  destroys 
all  germs  entering  the  throat  from  without.  The  glands  dis¬ 
charge  through  minute  ducts  piercing  the  outermost  layer 
of  cells.  Beneath  this  layer,  and  to  a  certain  extent  hold¬ 
ing  the  other  structures  together,  is  another  arrangement  of 
cells  called  connective  tissue.  This  last  is  properly  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  and  it  carries  the  larger  blood  ves¬ 
sels  and  nerves.  The  vessels  are  freely  supplied,  in  micro¬ 
scopic  branches,  to  the  layers  above.  The  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  is  in  several  locations  bunched  up  into  well-marked 
glandular  structures  called  tonsils.  The  pharynx  connects 
with  the  external  world  through  two  openings — the  nose 
and  the  throat — and  it  is  at  these  openings  that  we  find  the 
more  important  of  the  tonsils.  In  the  center  of  the  vault, 
just  above  the  nasal  opening,  is  the  tonsil  of  the  vault;  and 
it  is  here  that  the  growth  known  as  “  adenoid  vegetations  ” 
occurs.  At  the  point  where  the  mouth  opens  into  the 
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pharynx  the  tonsils  proper  are  situated,  one  on  either  side 
of  pharynx  as  one  looks  in  through  the  mouth.  There  are, 
in  reality,  five  openings  from  the  pharynx:  two  below,  one 
into  larynx  leading  to  the  lungs  and  one  into  the  tube  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  stomach.  But  these  do  not  concern  us  here.  We 
have  to  consider  but  three:  the  ones  into  nose  and  mouth, 
and  one  other  leading  from  the  vault  to  the  ear,  the  eusta- 
chian  tube.  These  may  be  shown  roughly  in  the  following 
diagram : 


This  representation  of  the  pharynx  is,  of  course,  only  dia¬ 
grammatic.  The  pharynx  may  be  likened  to  a  tube  vaulted 
at  the  top,  with  openings  along  anterior  side  for  nose  and 
mouth.  In  the  diagram  the  letter  a  is  in  vault  and  just 
above  it  is  shown  the  tonsil  of  the  vault;  b  is  nasal  opening; 
c  is  orifice  of  eustachian  tube  leading  to  ear;  d\s  tonsil;  e  is 
openings  into  mouth;  /  is  pharynx  leading  below  into 
esophagus  (g)  and  larynx  (h). 

In  the  normal  child  the  membrane  of  the  throat  is  of  a 
delicate  moist  pink  color;  there  is  no  oversecretion;  the  ton¬ 
sils  are  of  a  proper  size,  that  is,  just  large  enough  to  be  seen; 
and  the  breathing  space  is  ample  and  unobstructed.  In  the 
child  with  abnormal  pharynx  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The 
membrane  becomes  pale;  there  is  much  thick  discharge;  the 
tissue  in  the  vault  may  increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  shut 
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off  the  nose,  and  the  tonsils  proper  may  increase  to  the 
extent  of  shutting  off  the  mouth. 

Ill 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
throat  has  a  certain  structure,  and  that  in  special  locations 
this  membrane  is  increased  to  form  tonsils.  These  tonsils 
being,  therefore,  nothing  more  than  collections  of  the  small 
structures,  common  to  the  membrane,  thrown  out  in  greater 
number.  I  now  go  a  step  farther  and  say  that  the  “  adenoid- 
vegetation  ”  tissue  has  the  same  structure;  that  this  tissue 
presents  the  same  arrangement  of  structure  as  does  the 
membrane  from  which  it  springs.  The  only  difference  is  in 
the  increased  amount  of  tissue,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
increased  number  of  microscopic  structures. 

The  name  “  adenoid  vegetations  ”  is  improper.  It  should 
be  named,  according  to  its  composition,  adeno-lymphoid 
tissue.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  it  contained  only  one 
form  of  tissue,  but  we  know  now  that  there  is  present  a 
varying  amount  of  the  two  varieties.  I  have  myself  verified 
this  by  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
this  tissue  is  simply  normal  tissue  which  some  abnormal 
impulse  has  urged  beyond  its  natural  limit. 

Almost  always  when  this  overgrowth  occurs  there  is 
present  also  an  overgrowth  of  the  tonsils  proper.  We  have 
seen  that  tonsil  tissue  and  “  adenoid  vegetations,”  having 
sprung  from  the  same  membrane,  are  practically  the  same 
tissue.  Being  similar,  it  must  be  expected  that  a  cause 
affecting  one  will  be  felt  also  by  the  other.  In  fact,  there 
seems  to  exist  a  belt  of  this  tissue  within  the  pharynx,  ex¬ 
tending  around  both  its  external  openings;  and  this  tissue 
in  the  young  takes  on  extra  activity  upon  the  slightest 
provocation. 

It  is  thought  that,  since  these  tonsils  are  situated  as  they 
are,  they  exist  for  the  protection  of  the  organism;  some  even 
going  so  far  as  to  say  that  because  of  this  fact  any  increase 
in  the  tissue  should  not  be  disturbed.  It  must  be  granted 
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that  the  tonsil  tissue  has  a  function,  and  that  the  tonsils  do 
protect.  But  it  is  quite  absurd  to  say  that,  when  this  tissue 
is  increased  so  greatly  as  to  obscure  surrounding  landmarks; 
that  when  the  organism  gives  an  hundred  signals  of  distress 
because  of  its  presence;  and  that,  when  every  sign  points 
to  harm,  it  is  there  for  good!  I  repeat,  this  view  of  the 
matter  is  absurd.  This  tissue  overgrowth  exists  for  harm; 
it  is  of  no  value  to  the  child. 


IV 

The  causes  of  these  growths  are  many.  The  tissues  of  the 
child  are  of  extreme  sensitiveness;  the  cell  is  very  impres¬ 
sionable  at  this  period  of  life,  and  responds  to  the  slightest 
irritation.  This  is  readily  seen  if  we  recall  how  quickly  chil¬ 
dren  react  to  internal  disturbance.  They  are  very  prone  to 
convulsions,  especially  when  teething.  Any  slight  indiges¬ 
tion  throws  them  into  a  high  fever,  seemingly  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  disturbance.  To  their  especial  diseases  they 
are  very  susceptible;  they  flare  up  quickly,  and  as  quickly 
subside.  This  same  quality  may  be  observed,  too,  in  their 
daily  life.  Pleasure  and  pain  are  to  them  acute.  Anger  is 
sudden  and  sharp;  joy  is  intense.  They  live  acutely,  in  the 
moment. 

We  are  not  surprised,  then,  to  find  the  throat  responding 
to  any  irritation  which  may  be  present.  This  irritation  may 
come  from  without,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  it 
exists  in  the  blood.  The  throat,  be  it  remembered,  is  lined 
by  a  membrane  extremely  sensitive,  in  which  the  blood 
supply  is  free.  It,  therefore,  quickly  responds  to  any 
abnormal  condition  of  the  circulation.  In  fact,  the  child’s 
throat  is  a  mirror  in  which  one  may  read  the  child’s  general 
condition. 

Among  the  external  causes  of  these  conditions  may  be 
mentioned:  frequent  colds  in  the  head,  catarrh,  and  living 
in  damp  and  poorly  ventilated  houses.  I  doubt  if  these  are 
really  so  much  the  causes  they  are  said  to  be.  I  have  never 
seen  a  case  that  could  be  traced  to  such  causes.  It  is  true 
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they  do  have  an  influence  upon  the  growths  when  the 
growths  are  present;  but  that  is  no  proof  of  causation.  Liv¬ 
ing  in  damp  rooms  has,  of  course,  an  effect  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  general  condition.  I  doubt  if  it  has  any  direct  effect 
upon  his  mucous  membrane.  Catarrh  and  “  colds  ”  are  due 
usually  to  the  “  adenoids,”  and  vanish  when  the  condition 
is  overcome. 

The  really  potent  causes  may  be  found  in  circulatory  con¬ 
ditions.  A  specific  poison  present  in  the  blood,  or  irrita¬ 
ting  half-products  of  a  faulty  tissue  chemistry,  or  a  depleted 
circulation,  quickly  show  their  effect  in  the  child’s  throat. 
In  the  first  class  may  be  mentioned  children  of  syphilitic 
parents.  Where  this  exists  as  a  direct  inheritance  its  causa¬ 
tion  cannot  be  denied.  Some  hold  that  syphilis  having  been 
present  in  a  remote  generation  may  be  cause  for  “  adenoids  ” 
in  the  present.  This  I  deny,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  syphi¬ 
lis  can  hold  its  potency  through  so  many  dilutions.  In  the 
third  class  we  may  put  children  of  tubercular  parents,  or  of 
parents  suffering  from  any  wasting  disease.  In  the  second 
class  I  think  we  have  the  most  important  cause,  and  the  one 
most  common.  This  cause  we  name  diathetic.  Diathesis 
is  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  “  to  be  disposed  that  is, 
having  a  tendency  toward  certain  diseases.  When  we  say 
that  a  person  has  a  rheumatic  diathesis  we  mean  that  he  is 
inclined  toward  rheumatism:  he  has  always  present  every 
factor  but  one  necessary  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  rheuma¬ 
tism.  The  one  thing  necessary  is  an  exciting  cause;  and 
such  is  fpund  in  undue  exposure  to  cold,  overexertion,  or 
overeating.  A  diathesis  may  be  inherited  by  the  child,  or  it 
may  be  acquired  during  its  life. 

In  my  opinion  the  diathetic  is  the  cause  most  often  under- 
j'  lying  these  pharyngeal  overgrowths  in  the  child.  This  is  so 
at  least,  in  my  experience,  for  I  have  been  able  to  trace  this 
origin  in  the  greater  number  of  my  cases.  If  we  understand 
this  condition  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  see  the  reason  in  this 
statement.  Suppose  we  have  a  child  one  of  whose  parents 
has  the  rheumatic  diathesis.  This  means  that  in  the  parent 
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there  is  some  fault  by  which  his  organism  creates  too  much 
of  certain  waste  products:  or  that  this  waste  is  not  properly 
eliminated  from  the  blood  by  the  liver  and  kidneys.  Either 
of  these  conditions,  or  both,  may  be  present.  Suppose, 
then,  that  the  child  inherits  this  parental  fault.  From  the 
very  moment  of  conception  this  condition  begins  to  impress 
the  new  being.  In  consequence  these  waste  matters,  which 
are  profoundly  irritating  to  delicate  tissues,  are  constantly 
accumulating  in  the  child’s  circulation.  The  blood,  loaded 
with  irritating  matters,  becomes  a  constant  irritant ;  and  the 
blood  supply  to  a  part,  being  renewed  with  every  heart-beat, 
keeps  the  irritation  always  present.  It  is  small  wonder, 
then,  that  delicate  mucous  tissue,  saturated  with  blood,  and 
made  up  of  cells  whose  main  characteristic  is  irritability, 
should  respond  to  this  irritation.  This  they  do,  and  we  find 
thrown  out  increasing  areas  of  this  same  tissue,  which  only 
ceases  when  the  irritant  is  removed.  This  goes  on  from  con¬ 
ception  to  birth  and  the  child  usually  carries  into  the 
world  some  small  portion  of  this  tissue  overgrowth.  From 
birth  the  growth  may  increase  without  limit.  It  is  not 
often  recognized  early,  parents  being  very  blind  in  this 
respect;  but,  when  the  objective  signs  of  this  growth  become 
so  marked  that  even  stupidity  may  note  them,  they  may  be 
recognized. 

With  the  acquired  diathesis  we  see  precisely  the  same 
result,  with  the  difference  that  these  manifestations  are 
noticed  a  few  years  later,  instead  of  at  or  near  birth.  The 
forming  of  a  diathesis  requires  some  years;  but  in  the  child 
it  is  not  difficult.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  constantly  over¬ 
loaded  circulation  to  induce  in  certain  organs  a  habit  of  non¬ 
function.  That  is,  the  demand  upon  these  organs  is  so  con¬ 
stant  and  so  great  that  they  soon  tire  and  refuse  to  do  their 
proper  work.  This,  carried  on  for  years,  soon  settles  into 
a  diathesis,  for,  if  the^  organs  cease  to  functionate,  the  same 
waste  matters  are  found  present  in  the  circulation  that  were 
found  there  with  the  inherited  diathesis. 

The  sins- of  childhood  lie  mostly  in  the  stomach.  Children 
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are  constantly  feeding:  and  their  activity  requires  this.  But 
in  the  pleasures  of  eating  their  natural  hunger  soon  degener¬ 
ates  into  a  craving.  They  are  not  always  hungry,  though 
they  seem  to  be;  it  is  an  abnormal  craving  which  they  seek 
to  satisfy  by  constant  eating.  This  is  especially  noticed  in 
the  desire  for  candy  and  for  sweet  foods.  Most  children 
have  sole  direction  over  what  they  eat.  The  consequences 
are  obvious.  Being  constantly  stuffed  with  rich  food  hard 
of  digestion,  the  digestive  tract  has  to  labor  to  the  best  of 
its  ability  with  the  burden.  It  is  soon  upset,  the  liver  refuses 
to  work,  constipation  is  present,  and  we  have  started  a  train 
of  circumstances  which  readily  and  rapidly  lead  to  the  dia¬ 
thetic  habit. 

V 

In  this  section  I  shall  illustrate  the  harm  done  by  these 
conditions,  by  means  of  cases  and  diagrams.  The  cases  will 
be  more  impressive  than  mere  words,  and  I  feel  sure  they 
will  be  found  of  interest. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  a  boy  aged  six  years  whose  tonsils 
were  enormously  enlarged,  as  shown  by  this  diagram: 


/,  location  of  enlarged  tonsils,  one  on  either  side  of  tract  at  opening  into  mouth- 
opening  into  vault  nearly  totally  obstructed — as  was  also  that  into  mouth. 

His  tonsils  had  been  growing  slowly  for  a  number  of 
years;  lately  had  become  so  large  as  to  threaten  his  health. 
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He  was  very  nervous,  had  no  appetite,  and  his  sleep  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  nightmare.  He  presented  a  fairly  typical  picture. 
His  throat  was  so  well  filled  with  tonsil  tissue  that  he  had 
trouble  in  getting  air  through  the  nose,  so  the  mouth  was 
called  upon  for  help.  His  skin  and  mucous  membrane  were 
very  pale;  under  the  eyes  the  skin  was  dark  and  sunken.  He 
was  given  cloroform  and  both  tonsils  amputated.  Recovery 
was  prompt,  and  improvement  in  general  condition  was 
marked  in  a  short  time. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  a  girl  aged  five  years,  whose 
vault  was  completely  filled  with  “  adenoid  vegetations,”  as 
shown  here: 


a,  represents  adenoi<iKmass  in  vault  of  pharynx.  By  comparison  with  diagram  in 
Section  II.  it  will  be  seen  that  topography  of  vault  is  completely  obliterated — the 
nasal  opening  and  orifice  of  eustachian  tube  are  completely  covered. 

This  girl  suffered  much  from  earache  and  sore  throat. 
She  breathed  entirely  through  mouth  and  was  thin  and 
delicate.  She  was  given  chloroform  and  the  mass  removed 
from  vault.  She  made  a  good  recovery;  there  was  no  further 
earache  or  sore  throat. 

The  third  case  is  that  of  a  boy  who  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  enlarged  tonsils  added  to  that  of  “  adenoid  vege¬ 
tations,”  as  shown  in  diagram  on  p.  270. 

This  boy  had  trouble  with  throat  for  several  years.  Had 
had  sore  throat  with  cough  for  weeks;  there  was  complete 
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closure  of  nose,  and  almost  of  the  opening  into  mouth. 
He  was  verj^  weak,  pale,  and  without  appetite.  All  of  the 
obstructing  tissue  was  removed  under  chloroform;  and  his 


This  diagram  shows  a  combination  of  the  conditions  in  the  two  going  before — 
tlie  two  explanations  will  do  for  this. 

return  to  normal  was  remarkably  prompt,  the  cough  leav¬ 
ing  him,  not  to  return. 

Let  us  review  these  cases  carefully,  that  we  may  impress 
ourselves  doubly  with  the  manner  in  which  harm  is  done  by 
these  growths.  In  the  first  case  the  condition  is  not  so  very 
grave;  still  it  might  become  so  if  an  acute  inflammation 
occurred  in  the  already  large  tonsils.  It  would  probably 
shut  off  the  breathing  channel  completely,  and  the  child 
would  suffocate.  The  mere  presence  of  the  overgrown  ton¬ 
sils  is  a  source  of  irritation.  They  produce  headache, 
catarrh,  nightmare,  and  a  number  of  nervous  phenomena. 
In  the  next' case  we  have  a  simple  condition,  but  one  which 
does  great  harm.  Existing  in  the  vault,  it  does  this:  It 
obstructs  the  tube  leading  to  the  ear,  producing  earache, 
and  it  may  produce  very  serious  middle-ear  disease,  leading 
to  deafness.  It  closes  the  nose  completely  so  that  the  child 
has  to  use  the  mouth  for  breathing  purposes.  This,  of 
course,  is  improper.  The  nose  is  for  respiratory  purposes: 
the  mouth  cannot  perform  the  function  of  the  nose.  The 
nose  has  a  very  important  function  in  preparing  the  air  for 
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the  lungs.  It  frees  it  of  micro-organisms,  and  regulates  its 
temperature  and  its  moisture.  We  may  expect  to  find  here, 
too,  an  indigestion  due  directly  to  the  mouth  breathing. 
With  the  nose  closed  mastication  is  performed  hurriedly,  for 
there  is  a  nervous  desire  to  empty  mouth  that  breath  may  be 
taken.  There  may  be,  also,  a  profuse  catarrh  of  nose  and 
throat  consequent  upon  the  presence  of  the  “  adenoids.”  In 
the  last  case  we  have  a  combination  of  the  two  conditions. 
Either  one  is  burden  enough  for  a  growing  child,  but  when 
combined  they  form  an  extra  heavy  burden.  All  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  two  may  be  found  in  the  one,  and  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  pick  out  a  child,  so  embarrassed,  by  merely  looking  at 
the  face.  The  mouth  is  open,  the  eyes  vacant,  and  the  whole 
physiognomy  is  that  of  stupidity — in  some  cases  almost 
idiocy.  And  the  mental  condition  of  the  child  seems  to  be 
no  better  than  that  indicated  by  the  face.  He  cannot  hear 
readily,  and  the  mental  action  is  slow;  consequently,  he 
appears  in  every  respect  stupid.  At  school  he  is  a  constant 
worry  to  his  class  and  to  his  teacher;  at  home  his  parents 
lament  that  he  is  such  a  fool.  But  the  fool  is  only  a  tempo¬ 
rary  fool;  he  but  awaits  the  coming  of  proper  treatment,  when 
he  throws  ofif  his  stupidity  to  become  a  bright  and  useful 
child.  How  clearly  is  treatment  indicated  in  these  cases! 
Xo  longer  is  the  child  backward  and  the  despair  of  parents 
and  of  teacher;  he  develops  into  the  proper  child,  and,  under 
careful  supervision,  goes  on  to  become  a  proper  man. 

VI 

In  conclusion,  a  word  in  regard  to  treatment.  The  best 
procedure  is  to  operate  under  chloroform,  removing  all 
offending  tissue  at  one  sitting.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
only  way  to  do,  but  parents  are  fearful  of  an  operation  and 
always  desire  to  try  other  methods  first.  One  may  attempt 
to  reduce  the  growths  by  local  application  of  constringing 
drugs,  or  by  the  application  of  electricity.  In  my  hands 
these  measures  have  proven  unsatisfactory.  Drugs  do  not 
reduce  the  tissue;  electricity  can  be  made  effective,  but  the 
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child  objects  to  its  use.  There  is  considerable  pain  attend¬ 
ant  upon  its  use,  and  there  is  much  apparatus  for  the  child 
to  see.  These  alarm  him  and  he  does  not  submit  quietly,  if 
at  all.  Objection  is  made  to  the  giving  of  chloroform  that 
it  makes  dangerous  an  otherwise  simple  operation.  I  have 
never  found  it  troublesome  when  given  properly.  I  have 
done  many  of  these  operations,  having  used  chloroform  in 
every  one,  and  have  not  had  the  least  trouble.  Perhaps  I 
have  been  lucky;  but  I  think  the  “  good  luck  ”  has  been  due 
to  these  precautions:  the  use  of  nothing  but  the  best  and 
purest  chloroform,  properly  prepared  for  anaesthesia; 
preparation  of  the  child  for  the  operation;  and  care  in 
administering  the  anaesthetic. 

Treatment  does  not  begin  and  end  with  the  operation. 
In  those  cases  where  the  cause  may  be  clearly  defined  it  is 
not  enough  to  remove  the  tissue.  If  the  cause  still  exists 
the  growth  will  recur.  If  the  cause  be  in  a  syphilis,  a 
tuberculosis,  or  a  diathesis,  measures  suitable  to  overcome 
these  must  be  instituted. 

In  many  cases  these  growths  can  be  prevented.  Proper 
attention  to  the  child’s  diet  and  daily  life  will  do  much 
toward  this.  If  the  formation  of  the  diathetic  habit  can  be 
prevented,  these  tissues  will  not  increase.  That  is  a  task  for 
the  mother.  She  should  be  instructed  in  these  things.  She 
should  be  told  of  the  harm  that  may  come  to  her  child 
through  these  growths:  and  she  should  be  told  what  part 
errors  of  eating  play  in  their  causation.  The  child  must  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  fashion  his  manhood  in  his  own  way. 
He  need^  intelligent  direction  that  the  mistakes  of  nature 
may  be  avoided.  Brought  up  properly,  in  such  manner,  he 
becomes  as  the  stoutest  tree  in  an  old  orchard,  sturdy  and 
fruitful.  He  is  a  blessing  to  himself  and  a  joy  to  his  fellow- 
beings.  Allowed  the  riot  of  his  own  thoughtless  will,  he 
grows  up  as  a  veritable  upas  tree — of  no  value  to  himself,  and 
poisoning  his  whole  environment. 

Henry  J.  Mulford 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


VI 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  SHADE  OF 
SOCRATES 

One  evening  last  winter  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my  study, 
quietly  enjoying  a  mild  cigar  and  giving  myself  up  to  what 
St.  Piron  calls  “  that  pretty  laziness  which  is  classically 
known  as  the  rapture  of  contemplation,”  when  presently  I 
became  aware,  “  by  soul  or  ear,”  of  somewhat  other  than 
myself  in  the  apartment ;  and,  turning  my  eyes,  I  saw,  across 
the  room,  immediately  opposite  to  where  I  lay,  half  reclining, 
in  my  easy  chair,  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  seated.  His  hair 
was  long,  white,  and  considerably  disheveled.  His  ample 
beard  fell  down  upon  his  broad  breast,  and  he  looked, 
from  top  to  toe,  the  re-embodiment  of  the  ideal  sage  and 
philosopher. 

Wondering  at  the  sight,  I  turned  to  see  if  by  any  means 
the  lamplight  could  have  reflected  the  image  of  my  old 
friend  Walt  Whitman  from  its  frame,  where  it  hung  upon 
the  wall  just  over  the  mantel,  into  the  chair  where  sat  this 
reverend  form  before  me.  But  apparently  discerning  my 
thought  from  my  action,  to  my  utmost  surprise  the  vision 
spoke: 

“  By  Zeus,  there  is  a  resemblance  between  us!  and  perhaps 
in  more  ways  than  one;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there;” 
and  the  bright  and  eager  eyes  twinkled  just  a  trifle  as  the  old 
man  gave  utterance  to  these  words. 

With  this  introductory  oath  as  a  key  to  his  identity,  I 
knew  that  my  visitor  was  none  other  than  the  shade  of 
Socrates;  and  hoping  that  the  old  man,  as  was  always  his 
wont,  had  come  to  talk,  unobserved,  with  my  foot  I  pressed 
the  electric  button  which  is  on  the  floor  under  my  table,  and 
thus  signaled  my  stenographer  to  take  her  place  quietly 
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and  without  disturbance  behind  a  screen  in  the  corner  of 
the  room,  just  in  the  rear  of  where  Socrates  sat.  The 
j^irl  appeared  promptly  and  noiselessly,  and  it  was 
))ut  an  instant  till  1  received  from  her  the  telegraphic 
signal,  “  O.  K.,”  which  she  made  by  tapping  the  point 
of  her  pencil  lightly  upon  the  table.  She  reads  the 
Morse  alphabet,  as  also  do  I,  and  we  often  use  it  between 
us.  I  tapped  back,  rapping  with  my  finger  nail  on  the  arm 
of  my  chair:  “  I  have  a  visitor  here  to-night  and  I  think 
he  will  talk.  If  he  does,  I  want  you  to  write  down  all  the 
conversation  of  the  evening.” 

1  got  her  “  O.  K.”  in  reply,  and  then  I  knew  that  all  was 
well. 

All  this  occupied  much  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it, 
though,  indeed,  there  seemed  to  be  no  need  of  haste,  as  the 
venerable  form  in  the  room  seemed  to  be  filled  with  rest  and 
content,  and  made  no  sign  of  desire  to  depart.  The  old  man 
sat  there  quietly  looking  about,  as  though  he  were  measur¬ 
ing  my  apartment  and  myself,  and  just  as  I  got  the  second 
”  O.  K.”  from  behind  the  screen  he  spoke  again: 

“  You  fellows  of  these  days  take  things  very  easy  when 
you  are  oflf  duty,  don’t  you?  Now  in  my  time,  not  even  our 
tyrants,  who  for  the  most  part  gave  themselves  up  to  luxury, 
and  always  so  when  they  were  not  fighting,  could  boast  of 
so  easy  and  restful  a  chair,  for  instance,  as  the  one  you  are 
now  lounging  in.” 

This  he  said  not  reproachfully,  but  rather  as  though  he 
would  congratulate  me,  and  I  replied: 

“  Why,  I  had  hardly  thought  this  to  be  luxury.  Certainly 
it  is  not  extravagant;  or,  if  it  be  so,  there  is  much  like  it  all 
over  this  land.  This  chair  is  only  one  such  as  we  make  many 
thousands  of,  every  week,  at  our  factory.  No.  io6  Commer¬ 
cial  Street,  and  we  find  a  ready  market  for  all  our  product, 
even  among  the  common  people;  for  we  make  them  so 
cheaply  that  all  can  afford  to  have  them.” 

“At  what  price  can  you  sell  such  a  chair  as  that?” 
inquired  the  sage,  showing  more  interest  in  my  business  than 
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I  had  supposed  he  possibly  could;  for,  from  what  I  had 
learned  of  him  when  1  was  at  school,  I  had  come  to  think 
that  the  old  philosopher  never  got  his  mind  down  near 
enough  to  mundane  alYairs  to  even  imagine  that  there  was 
so  material  a  thing  as  money  value  to  anything  in  this  world, 
much  less  that  he  would  care  to  ask  about  it.  But  since 
he  had  asked,  I  replied — I  alw.ays  reply  to  one  who  asks  the 
price  of  our  goods — and  said: 

“  We  sell  these  chairs  to  merchants  at  nine  dollars  per 
dozen,  and  they  retail  them  at  one  dollar  each,  and  there  is 
scarce  a  family  in  the  country  too  poor  to  buy  one  or  more 
of  them.” 

The  old  man  raised  his  shaggy  eyebrows  a  trifle  and,  ris¬ 
ing,  moved  a  little  toward  the  center  of  the  room,  where  he 
seated  himself  in  the  mate  to  the  chair  I  occupied,  and  spent 
a  moment  in  settling  himself  into  its  easy  embrace;  then 
he  said: 

“  'I'hus,  even  thus  it  is,  O  most  excellent  William!  This 
chair  is  but  a  type  of  all  else  in  this,  your  age  and  generation. 
In  these  days  you  can  make  all  material  things  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  and  sell  them  at  such  prices  that  all  who  are  fairly 
industrious  can  have  them,  even  in  profusion.  Have  you 
ever  reflected  on  the  significance  of  such  a  condition  of 
affairs?  ” 

I  told  him  that  I  had  thought  something  about  it,  but  that 
I  felt  sure  I  had  never  followed  the  train  of  reflection  to  its 
ultimate  conclusion.  I  also  intimated  that,  if  he  had  any¬ 
thing  to  say  upon  the  subject,  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad 
to  hear  from  him. 

Being  thus  challenged  to  show  his  wit  regarding  things 
modern,  as  it  were,  the  old  philosopher  threw  his  hands  over 
his  head,  grasping  the  back-top  of  the  chair,  and  said: 

“  By  Zeus,  I  have  considered  it  much!  but  though  I  had 
the  heads  of  Hydra,  and  in  every  head  the  tongue  of  a  silver¬ 
voiced  Demosthenes,  and  though  they  should  all  speak  at 
once,  yet  they  could  not,  together,  express  the  things  that 
I  have  thought  concerning  this  wonderful  age  in  which  you 
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live — no,  not  even  though  they  should  talk  till  Charon  came 
again  to  row  them  once  more  into  the  land  of  the  Shades, 
beyond  the  river  Styx.” 

Instinctively  I  felt  that  the  divine  sign  ”  had  come  to 
the  old  man  again,  and  rejoicing  that  I  could  hear  the  pencil 
of  my  faithful  stenographer,  as  it  flew  over  the  pages  behind 
the  screen,  I  blew  a  little  whiff  of  smoke  into  the  air,  and  set 
myself  to  listen: 

“  This  chair,  as  I  have  already  said,”  he  continued,  “  is 
but  an  index,  or  key,  to  the  whole  modern  situation.  For 
this  was  made,  throughout,  I  take  it,  by  machinery.” 

I  nodded  assent,  and  he  went  on: 

”  It  is  your  machinery  that  gives  this  age  a  character  and 
its  people  an  environment  such  as  this  earth  has  never 
before  seen;  and  I  doubt  if  you  who  live  in  the  midst  of  it 
all  fully  realize  the  difference  which  this  new  factor  in  ihe 
world’s  economy  is  bound  to  make,  as  it  forces  its  way  into 
all  human  affairs.  I  cannot  stop  for  details,  nor  need  I  do 
so  in  the  presence  of  all  the  easy  means  of  reference  which 
you  have  for  posting  yourself  on  this  point,”  and  he  glanced 
at  the  rows  on  rows  of  books  that  are  ranged  upon  the 
shelves  that  line  my  study  walls — books  on  all  manner  of 
subjects — and  went  on: 

“  It  is  your  machinery  that  makes  your  age  what  it  is  on 
its  material  side;  but  back  of  this  there  is  a  factor  which, 
though  unobserved  by  the  many,  is  far  the  more  potent. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  primal  cause  of  all  your  mechanics,  the  very 
source  from  which  everything  in  this  line  has  come.  I  refer 
to  your  philosophy,  which  is,  indeed,  the  basis  of  everything, 
in  the  last  analysis.” 

At  the  mention  of  this  talismanic  word,  philosophy,  as  it 
fell  from  the  lips  of  the  master,  I  threw  my  cigar  into  the 
grate;  for  I  felt  certain  that,  if  he  should  enlarge  on  that 
topic,  it  would  require  the  full  power  of  an  unnarcotized  brain 
to  keep  within  sight  of  him.  Imagine  my  surprise  when 
my  guest  continued,  as  follows: 

”  I  say  your  philosophy,  that  is,  the  philosophy  of  your 
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age,  this  age;  the  philosophy  which  works  by  inductive 
methods,  and  which  ultimates  in  positive  science  intellectu¬ 
ally,  and  in  useful  mechanical  appliances  materially;  a  phi¬ 
losophy  which  has  for  its  corner  stone  the  sublime  truth  that 
the  only  reason  for  the  existence  of  anything,  in  this  world, 
or  any  other,  is  use;  and  that  the  continual  betterment  of 
everything,  everywhere,  is  the  only  excuse  for  continued 
existence,  the  only  motive  that  can  be  honestly  urged  for 
continued  endeavor!  ” 

As  he  said  this  he  raised  himself  up  in  his  chair,  and  for 
some  time  thereafter  sat  erect  as  he  spoke.  I  had  it  on  the 
point  of  my  tongue  to  ask  a  question,  but  the  old  man  cut 
me  off: 

“  Oh,  you  need  not  speak !  By  Zeus,  and  all  Olympus,  I 
know  what  you  want  to  say!  You  want  to  ask  me  what 
becomes  of  all  my  talk  in  the  Agora,  and  at  the  lyceum  and 
academy  if  this  last  remark  of  mine  be  true.  You  need  not 
blush  because  I  read  your  thought  so  well,  nor  am  I  ashamed 
to  answer.  For,  in  truth,  I  always  held  it  as  a  primary  virtue 
that  every  man  should  speak  the  honest  thoughts  of  his  own 
heart,  and  that  whenever  one  found  himself  in  the  wrong  it 
was  but  true  manhood  for  him  to  acknowledge  his  fault.  I 
therefore  both  excuse  you  and  exonerate  myself.  For,  of  a 
truth,  I  have,  in  these  last  years,  learned  that  the  great  bulk 
of  what  I  once  believed  to  be  the  true  philosophy  is  far  from 
being  all  I  thought  it  to  be!  I  grant  that  it  had  its  elements 
of  strength,  but  too  often  it  was  pressed  beyond  bounds  until 
it  became  a  mere  sound  of  empty  words,  filled  with  vague¬ 
ness  and  abstraction,  leading  to  nothing  that  was  definite 
and  of  actual  use,  either  to  soul  or  body.  Indeed,  I  now 
know  that  those  twin  sophists  of  my  day,  Euthydemus  and 
Dionysodorus,  were  but  extreme  expounders  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  which  I  myself  held  in  their  time.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  not  filled  with  regret,  nor  am  I  ashamed  either  of  my 
professions  then  nor  of  my  acknowledgments  now.  I  lived 
then,  as  I  do  now,  true  to  the  light  by  which  I  had  vision, 
and  that  is  enough.” 
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I  nodded  approval  of  the  sterling  integrity  of  soul  which 
his  words  portrayed,  and  tried  to  indicate  by  a  look  that  I 
should  be  pleased  to  have  him  continue  his  discourse  on 
modern  times  and  affairs.  He  seemed  to  read  my  desire 
intuitively,  and  presently  he  said: 

“  This  definite  philosophy  of  yours,  which  works  by  induc¬ 
tion,  has  revolutionized  the  world.  It  has  discerned  the 
actual  laws  of  nature  as  they  work  all  through  the  universe. 
It  has  made  known  an  astronomy  that  is  without  a  flaw;  a 
chemistry  that  is  no  longer  guesswork,  and  has  worked  itself 
out  in  the  material  world  in  a  million  mechanisms  that  go  to 
serve  mankind.  It  has  unfolded  to  the  mind  of  man  the 
law  of  evolution,  which  is  the  fundamental  principle  on  which 
all  creative  energy  works;  and  it  has  revealed  the  God  of 
heaven  and  earth  as  absolutely  the  Omnipotent,  the  one 
who  doeth  all  things  well,  and  at  whose  hand  not  even  the 
least  shall  ultimately  suffer  harm.  It  has  eliminated  from 
human  thought  the  idea  that  evil  is  a  positive  entity,  and  has; 
led  men  to  a  faith  that  even  death  and  the  grave  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  eternal  inherence  of  things!  ” 

The  old  man  glowed  as  he  spoke,  and  his  eye  shone  with  a 
light  such  as  it  was  wont  to  emit  whenever  his  famous 
demon  was  in  command.  He  paused  a  moment,  as  though 
to  give  me  a  chance  for  a  word,  if  I  desired  to  speak,  and 
I  said: 

1  “  But  do  you  not  fear,  O  Socrates!  the  outcome  of  this 

mode  of  thought  and  procedure  which,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
you  once  sp  strenuously  opposed?  ” 

“  By  no  means,”  he  replied,  “  for  when  I  held  this  oppo¬ 
site  view,  I  indeed  saw  little  in  the  concrete  world  worth 
living  for — a  fault  which  arose  in  my  mind  because  of  my 
misconception  as  to  the  origin  and  value  of  all  things!  In 
those  days  we  looked  upon  all  nature  as  arbitrarily  made  by 
the  gods,  as  whim  or  fancy  possessed  them;  and  according 
to  our  theory  as  to  how  this  or  that  came  into  being,  we 
counted  it  of  great  or  of  little  worth.  But  in  your  day,  you 
j  know  that  the  source  of  all  things  is  the  same,  and  hence  you 
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force  the  issue  of  use  upon  everything,  and  thus  get  out  of 
all,  the  good  which  the  Author  of  all  has  embodied  in  every¬ 
thing.  To  us  (and  it  has  remained  much  the  same  until  your 
philosophy  has  overthrown  it  in  the  last  half  of  this  century) 
the  gods  (you  perhaps  would  say  God)  were  always  interfer¬ 
ing  with  human  affairs,  and  interposing  their  power  to  set 
at  naught  their  own  well-established  laws.  Believing  this, 
we  felt  that  we  could  never  tell  what  was  going  to  happen, 
no  matter  how  diligently  we  strove  to  compass  a  given  end. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  you.  If  you  turn  the  key  on  that  elec¬ 
tric  lamp,  so  as  to  break  the  circuit,  you  know  that  the  light 
will  go  out.  Or,  if  it  be  out,  and  you  join  the  circuit,  you 
know  what  the  result  will  be.  In  my  day  we  knew  nothing 
about  such  definite  knowledge  as  that,  but  all  was  counted 
as  uncertain  and  indefinite,  even  as  the  chances  of  battle  or 
the  blowing  of  the  winds.  The  result  was  our  philosophy, 
which  it  was  but  natural  the  uncertainty  of  our  minds  should 
have  given  rise  to.” 

“  But  were  you  not  then  searching  for  the  truth,  O 
Socrates!  ”  I  said,  “  even  as  we  are  now?  ” 

“  Most  certainly  we  were,”  he  replied;  “  but  we  had  small 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  that  word  then.  To  us  truth 
was  an  abstraction,  absolute,  indefinable,  and  not  to  be 
comprehended.” 

“  And  is  it  not  even  so?  ”  I  rejoined. 

“Yes,  in  essence  it  is,”  answered  the  sage,  “but  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there,  so  far  as  the  finite  mind  of  man  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  not  the  absolute  and  infinite  that  the  human 
mind  has  to  deal  with  when  conditioned  in  its  earthly 
environment.  It  is  toward  these  that  it  moves,  but  the 
means  by  which  it  approaches  them  are  concrete,  and  of  the 
earth,  earthy.” 

“  But  is  not  the  soul  contaminated  by  contact  with  that 
which  is  baser  than  itself?  ”  I  asked. 

“  By  no  means,”  my  guest  replied,  “  if  only  that  which  is 
subordinate  be  kept  in  its  proper  place,  and  made  to  serve 
the  end  whereunto  it  was  appointed.  Indeed,”  he  con- 
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tinued,  “  here  lies  the  secret  of  true  virtue,  which,  while  I 
dwelt  upon  the  earth,  I  was  never  able  to  define,  though  often 
I  essayed  to  do  so;  namely,  that  thing  or  man  is  truly  vir¬ 
tuous  which  thoroughly  fills  the  place  in  the  economy  of  life 
which  it  or  he  is  ever  set  to  serve.  This  is  according  to 
your  philosophy,  which  makes  use  the  ultimatum  of  all 
things,  as  it  truly  is.” 

My  stenographer  had  taken  a  fresh  pencil  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  last  paragraph,  and  just  as  the  old  man  spoke 
the  final  word  of  the  last  sentence  the  point  of  her  Faber 
broke,  with  a  snap.  The  sage  started  a  little,  looked  about 
as  if  he  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  the  noise,  and  then,  as 
if  his  train  of  reflection  had  been  broken,  he  took  up  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  it,  as  follows: 

“  Now,  as  you  may  have  observed,  O  most  excellent 
William!  all  these  modern  affairs  interest  me  greatly,  and  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  change  all  my  former  modes  of 
thought  and  doctrine  in  conformity  with  the  truth  as  I 
now  see  it  really  exists.  And  the  thing  that  distresses  me 
is  that  so  many  of  my  so-called  followers  still  stick  to  the 
ways  which  I  have  abandoned,  even  when  reason  and  their 
own  good  sense  ought  to  show  them  the  folly  of  so  doing. 
And,  more  than  all,  do  1  regret  that  the  men  who  do  this 
are  the  very  ones  who  essay  to  be  leaders  of  the  minds  of 
their  fellows — your  teachers,  professors,  and  those  who 
count  themselves  the  educational  chieftains  of  this  age. 
Many  of  these  are  still  straining  their  eyes  to  learn  what  1 
once  said,  or  did,  or  thought,  rather  than  to  learn  what  they 
ought  to  say,  or  do,  or  think,  now  and  in  the  future.  Nay, 
more,  many  of  them  are  still  striving  to  use  my  ways  of 
teaching  and  my  modes  of  study,  which  are  as  foreign  to  the 
true  spirit  and  needs  of  this  age  as  my  old  spbendena  is  out 
of  date  by  the  side  of  a  Winchester  rifle!  ” 

I  saw  that  he  was  well  into  his  subject  now,  and  so  kept 
perfectly  still  while  the  old  man  proceeded: 

“  And  the  thing  that  grieves  me  most  of  all  is,  that  so 
many  millions  of  the  youths  of  this  age  have  to  suffer  for 
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that  which  I  ignorantly  did,  and  which  my  disciples  still 
refuse  to  abandon.  Why,  are  you  aware,  O  William!  that 
a  very  large  part  of  all  that  is  taught  in  your  public  schools 
to-day  is  based  on  my  antiquated  philosophy;  and,  worse 
than  that,  that  the  methods  of  study  and  the  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge  which  I  used  twenty-three  hundred 
years  ago  are  still  the  ones  chiefly  in  vogue  in  these  schools, 
though  scarce  one  of  them  has  a  rightful  claim  to  such  place 
under  the  new  dispensation?  By  all  the  gods  at  once,”  he 
exclaimed,  ”  it  has  made  me  turn  in  my  grave  more  than 
occasionally,  this  untimely  condition  of  things;  and  can  there 
be  no  help  for  it?  ” 

He  bent  upon  me  almost  an  agonizing  gaze,  and  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  say: 

“  Perhaps,  O  Socrates!  if  you  should  name  definitely  some 
of  the  changes  that  you  would  like  to  see  in  our  schools  and 
their  ways  of  working,  what  you  have  to  say  might  be 
reported,  and  some  of  our  teachers  might  try,  for  a  little,  at 
least,  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  rectify  the  wrong  which 
you  so  much  deplore.” 

“  And  that  I  will,”  replied  the  sage.  “  Perchance  though 
but  a  single  one  should  hear  and  heed,  even  that  one  shall 
be  to  me  as  precious  as  the  dew  upon  ^iTJTTnt-Ida,  or  as  the 
nectar  of  Hebe  to  a  thirsty  god. 

“  Let  me  say  then,  first,”  he  continued,  “  that  too  much  I 
held  to  the  direct  acquirement  of  abstract  ideas.  That  there 
are  such,  I  admit,  but  I  now  know  that  they  are  only  to  be 
attained  to  through  the  concrete;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
material  world  is  of  equal  import  with  the  spiritual,  since  it 
furnishes  the  foundation  by  which  the  latter  alone  can  be 
reached.  I  charge,  hence,  that  your  schools  have  much  to 
do  with  materials  and  the  actual  doing  of  things  (not  the 
playing  at  doing  things,  for  in  this  there  is  no  substance, 
but  with  the  veritable  doing  of  things),  if  they  would  truly 
train  your  youths  in  the  ways  of  positive  virtue. 

“  Now  this  is  only  done  in  small  measure,  as  your  schools 
are  managed  to-day.  Your  children  are  set  tasks  in  books. 
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which  they  are  asked  to  commit  to  memory;  and  if  they  do 
this,  and  can  say  over,  in  their  classes,  the  words  of  the  book, 
even  from  the  first  to  the  end  of  their  course,  they  are 
counted  as  educated!  But  how  shallow  a  thing  is  this,  O 
William!  in  the  presence  of  the  real  acquisition  of  positive 
truth.  A  memory  of  words  is  not  the  possession  of  knowl¬ 
edge — no,  not  even  be  they  ever  so  well  learned  and  ever  so 
often  recited.” 

”  But,”  I  ventured  to  suggest,  “  does  not  this  drill  in  the 
learning  of  words  tend  to  develop  and  strengthen  the 
memory,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  of  intellectual  powers?  ” 

“  No,  by  Zeus!  it  does  not,”  replied  Socrates;  “at  least, 
not  as  it  is  practiced  in  your  schools  to-day.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  makes  a  sieve  of  the  mind,  through  which  every¬ 
thing  runs,  in  time,  leaving  nothing  but  emptiness  where 
there  should  be  abundance!  Why,  think,  O  William!  how 
these  things  are  done  in  your  schools.  Three-fourths  of  all 
the  time  that  your  children  are  pursuing  knowledge  in  the 
schoolroom,  or  college,  they  devote  to  memorizing  words 
from  books;  and  this  means  such  a  mountain  of  matter  for 
the  mind  to  carry  that  it  can  by  no  means  sustain  the  load. 
The  result  is,  it  takes  on  each  burden  with  the  purpose  of 
only  carrying  it  till  it  can  get  rid  of  it;  and  it  throws  it  off 
its  shoulders  at  the  first  opportunity.  And  so  it  is  that  the 
mind  is  constantly  loading  and  unloading,  and  yet  retains 
nothing  for  itself.  Why,  I  have  been  shocked  beyond 
measure,  a  thousand  times,  as  I  have  seen  your  young  men 
and  maidens  go  through  the  process  of  what  they  call 
‘  cramming  for  examinations.’  For  a  few  days  before  the 
test  of  their  attainments  they  pore  over  their  books,  filling 
themselves  with  words,  even  as  a  toad  fills  herself  with  wind, 
till  it  would  seem  that  the  addition  of  another  iota  would 
burst  them.  And  then  they  sit  down  and  write  for  an  hour, 
using  what  of  the  pent-up  matter  within  them  they  may  be 
able  to  command,  in  their  present  distended^ condition;  after 
which,  the  ordeal  over,  they  open  the  safety  valve  of  forget¬ 
fulness,  and  in  a  week  after  they  are  as  lank  and  flabby  on 
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the  subject,  and  as  unable  to  stand  alone  and  say  their  say 
regarding  it,  as  an  empty  meal  sack  is  without  ability  to 
erect  itself,  and  out  of  its  nothingness  to  fill  the  bin.” 

“  But,”  I  ventured,  ”  O  Socrates!  have  not  these  methods 
been  in  vogue  ever  since  your  day;  and  is  it  possible  that  a 
thing  of  so  long  standing  has  been  wrong,  even  from  the 
first?” 

”  It  was  not  wrong  from  the  first,”  he  replied.  “  I  taught 
my  pupils  through  their  memory,  chiefly,  because  it  was  the 
only  receptacle  in  which  they  could  preserve  my  words. 
Books  we  had  none,  in  those  days,  and  therefore  was  there 
need  that  we  hold  in  the  memory  the  words  and  sayings  of 
another.  And  this  is  why  I  taught  my  boys  to  hold  in  their 
minds  what  I  said,  but  I  did  not  say  so  very  much  for  them 
to  thus  hold.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  the  habit  should  have 
become  established;  for  it  was  more  than  two  thousand  years 
after  my  time  before  the  printing  press  was  discovered, 
which  made  books  for  all  a  possibility.  But  now,  why  now, 
O  William!  you  make  books  by  the  millions;  they  are  every¬ 
where.  Look  at  your  own  shelves,  where  you  have  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  thousands  of  men  for  hundreds  of  years,  all  in  black 
and  white,  and  within  arms’  reach,  almost  without  getting 
out  of  your  chair!  Now  would  it  not  be  stupid  if  you  were 
set  to  memorize  what  is  in  all  these  books,  when  you  can 
utilize  their  contents  without  such  fearful  and  useless  strain 
upon  what  is,  at  best,  a  very  treacherous  and  unreliable 
mental  faculty?  ” 

”  But,  O  Socrates!  ”  I  said,  “  I  make  no  effort  to  memorize 
what  is  in  these  books.  I  read  them  for  the  pleasure  I  get 
by  so  doing,  and  for  enlightenment  in  that  which  I  do  not 
already  know.” 

“  And  in  that  you  do  well,”  the  old  man  rejoined,  “  for 
such  is  the  mission  of  books,  and  the  true  art  of  using  them. 
And  yet  they  are  not  so  used  in  your  schools,  whose  aim  it 
ought  to  be  to  teach  the  true  use  of  books.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  for  the  most  part  they  make  of  them  mere  reser¬ 
voirs  for  the  holding  of  supplies  of  stuff  with  which  to  gorge 
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the  memories  of  pupils.  And  this  is  what  I  rebel  at.  Thus, 
if  you  desire  information  in  chemistry,  or  history,  or  what¬ 
soever,  here  you  reach  out  your  hand,  and  upon  due  search 
you  find  what  you  want,  and  utilize  according  to  your  needs; 
and,  being  able  to  do  this,  you  have  used  the  book  to  advan¬ 
tage.  But  your  son,  who  is  in  school,  though  he  has  this 
same  book,  will  be  set  to  memorize  it,  from  first  to  last;  and 
at  the  close,  he  will  be  expected  to  answer  ten  or  twenty 
questions,  taken  from  it  at  random,  which  test  is  supposed 
to  be  proof  that  he  has  the  whole  volume  by  heart ;  and  yet 
this  is  such  a  test  as  he  will  never  be  again  required  to 
undergo,  if  once  he  fairly  endures  the  strain  which  these 
antiquated,  and  not  to  say  barbarous,  methods  put  upon 
him.  If,  ever  after,  when  he  gets  into  the  field  of  actual 
Avork,  he  needs  knowledge  which  this  book  contains,  he  can 
go  to  it,  and  utilize  it,  as  you  do  now.” 

“  But,  O  Socrates!  ”  I  said,  “  he  may  indeed  again  have  to 
undergo  such  a  test;  for,  if  he  ever  become  a  teacher,  he  will 
have  to  pass  examination  in  all  these  studies  again,  even 
after  he  has  forgotten  most  of  them;  and  this  will  be  only  a 
memory  examination,  without  books,  or  the  use  of  books, 
a  veritable  lifting  of  a  dead  weight,  at  the  very  arm’s  length 
of  memory,  as  it  seems  to  me.  Why,  even  our  oldest  and 
wisest,  most  experienced  and  most  successful  teachers  have’ 
to  stand  this  strain  if  they  wish  to  secure  the  highest  honor 
in  their  profession — a  State  certificate!” 

“  By  Zeus!  ”  cried  the  sage,  “  say  no  more,  or  you  will  drive 
me  mad.  ,When  I  hear  of  such  abominations  as  these,  which 
are  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  the  universal  dissemination  of 
knowledge,  I  long  for  the  shovel  and  dung  fork  and  strength 
of  our  mighty  Herakles,  that  I  might,  like  him,  if  possible, 
make  away  with  the  filth  that  now  so  much  clogs  the  halls  of 
true  learning,”  and  he  shook  his  shaggy  head  and  sturdy 
frame  till  the  windows  rattled,  and  a  brand  fell  forward  in 
the  grate.  Upon  this  he  rallied  and  composed  himself  some- 
Avhat,  after  which  he  continued: 

“  Yes,  the  purpose  of  your  public-school  system  in  your 
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country  is  truly  great — the  greatest  and  most  beneficent 
that  the  world  ever  saw.  But,  unfortunately,  these  schools 
have  been  projected  on  faulty  lines,  and  if  they  ever  realize 
the  hopes  of  their  founders  and  their  friends,  they  will  have 
to  be  much  reformed,  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  needs 
of  the  times  in  which  they  exist.” 

He  paused  a  moment,  as  if  pondering,  and  then: 

“  The  chief  error  in  the  plan  of  your  schools  lies  in  the  too 
narrow  view  of  education  which  their  founders  held  to. 
^hese  men  were  all  graduates  of  American  colleges,  of  the 
scholastic  sort;  and  such  American  college  is  but  a  pattern 
of  the  scholastic  English  college,  which,  in  turn,  is  largely 
fashioned  after  the  style  of  scholastic  learning  as  far  back  as* 
my  day,  even  in  Athens,  as  I  knew  it  more  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago.  Now  our  schools  were  never  made  for  the 
common  people,  but  they  were  designed  to  suit  the  needs 
and  fancies  (largely  the  fancies,  as  I  see  it  now)  of  a  certain 
mentally  aristocratic  class — a  sort  of  word-memorizing 
guild  or  sect,  as  it  were,  and  as  such  they  have  continued, 
even  to  this  day.  Now  that  such  schools  were  fairly  well 
suited  to  the  class  Tor  which  they  were  made,  I  do  not  deny; 
but  that  they  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  children  of  the  American  populace  to-day — this  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  they  do  not  do.  And  again,  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  such  schools  always  has  been  to  cause  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  their  particular  form  of  learning  to  look  down 
upon,  not  to  say,  in  a  measure,  despise  those  not  having  it, 
no  matter  how  wise,  in  other  ways,  these  may  be.” 

“  But  none  the  less,  these  schools  are  open  and  free  to  all 
our  children,  even  the  very  poorest,”  I  exclaimed,  eager  to 
defend  the  system  under  which  I  had  grown  up. 

“True,”  replied  the  sage;  “but  what  of  that?  Can  you 
rear  cattle  as  you  do  chickens;  or  will  you  say  to  the  fish, 
lo,  here  is  air,  or  earth,  a  world  of  it  and  free;  swim  therein, 
and  be  happy!  Nay,  by  Zeus!  your  kine  need  hay  and  your 
poultry  need  meal,  and  your  fish  need  water  in  which  to  dis¬ 
port  themselves  and  grow.  Even  so  the  various  and  varied 
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sons  and  daughters  of  men  need,  each  after  his  own  kind,  a 
food  and  environment,  for  body,  and  mind,  and  soul,  such  as 
their  Maker  designed  each  should  have.” 

“  But,”  I  urged,  “  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  our 
nation  that  all  men  are  born  equal,  and,  if  they  are,  should 
they  not  all  receive  the  same  things?  This  was  the  logic  of 
the  founders  of  our  schools,  and  they  surely  meant  well,  for 
they  were  great  and  honest  men.” 

“  Yes,  truly  they  were  great  and  honest  men,”  said  the 
old  man;  “  but,  as  in  many  cases  besides,  their  deductive 
reasoning  led  them  astray.  It  is  true  that  all  men  are  born 
equal  before  the  law,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 
are  therefore  alike  in  all  other  respects!  And  here  is  where 
the  fatal  folly  of  your  present  system  of  public  schools  began. 
The  formula  ran  thus: 

”  ‘  We  are  men  and  have  had  a  scholastic  education,  which 
consisted  largely  of  memorizing  words  from  books. 

”  ‘  All  men  are  our  equals,  and  hence  all  men  should  have 
what  we  have  had. 

“  ‘  We  have  been  to  college  and  got  good  thereby;  there¬ 
fore  all  men  should  go  to  college  and  get  good  thereby.’ 

“And  so  they  planned.  You  may  remember  that  it  was 
the  boast  of  these  founders  of  your  public  schools  that  the 
system  offered  the  possibility  of  going  to  college  to  every 
American  child,  be  he  rich  or  poor.  But  the  fact  is  that, 
though  every  American  child  has  such  an  opportunity,  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  enter  your  public 
schools  find  such  a  book-memorizing  collegiate  course  at  all 
suited  to  their  educational  needs.  These  schools  were  Set 
up  to  make  book-professional  men — preachers,  lawyers,  doc¬ 
tors,  teachers,  and  so  on;  and  they  breed  after  their  own 
kind.  But  you  have  no  need  for  all  your  people  to  pursue 
such  courses  of  life.  Yet  your  whole  public-school  system 
is  organized  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  fitting  all  your 
children  to  enter  such  colleges,  which  not  one  in  twenty  of 
the  children  who  enter  these  schools  will  ever  reach;  nor  are 
they,  indeed,  fitted,  either  by  nature  or  desire,  to  reach  such 
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an  institution.  And  so  it  is  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  your 
children  leave  the  public  schools  before  they  reach  their  fif¬ 
teenth  year,  because  the  things  taught  in  these  schools  are 
not  suited  to  their  needs.  But  yet,  during  much  of  the  time, 
up  to  the  hour  of  leaving,  they  have  been  forced  to  pursue 
studies  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  suited  to  collegiate- 
course  purposes;  and  all  this  by  antiquated  methods  of 
memorizing  words  out  of  books.  Thus  are  the  interests  of 
the  great  mass  of  your  common  children  made  subservient 
to  those  of  a  very  small  number.  Can  this  be  just  and  right, 
O  William?  ” 

While  I  struggled  for  words  which  did  not  come,  whereby 
I  might  justify  our  present  ways  with  our  children  in  our 
public  schools,  seeing  the  straits  I  was  in,  the  old  philosopher 
came  to  my  relief: 

“  But  fear  not,”  he  said.  “  Time  and  endeavor  will  yet 
work  success  where  there  is  already  so  much  to  commend, 
and  where  the  fundamental  purpose  is  so  lofty.  For,  of  a 
truth,  not  only  was  it  the  desire  of  the  founders  of  your 
schools  that  all  the  children  of  your  land  should  become  edu¬ 
cated,  but  it  has  also  always  been  the  hope  of  your  populace 
that  they  might  become  so.  The  purpose  is  right,  its  execu¬ 
tion  only  is  at  fault;  and  this  is  a  thing  much  easier  to 
remedy  than  as  though  the  trouble  lay  further  back. 

“  What  you  need  is  to  let  the  light  of  modern  thought 
shine  into  your  schools  with  the  same  clearness  that  it  now 
throws  upon  nearly  all  things  else  in  modern  affairs.  For, 
having  failed  to  do  this,  in  the  past  fifty  years,  your  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  have  now  fallen  from  a  first  to  a  second  place 
as  an  educational  means  for  developing  the  minds  of  the 
children  of  your  populace.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  rail¬ 
roads,  telegraphs,  newspapers,  and  magazines  do  more  to 
educate  your  common  people  and  their  children  to-day,  and 
they  exercise  a  larger  influence  upon  the  masses,  at  this 
moment,  than  all  your  schools  combined.  Now  this  ought 
not  so  to  be,  for  your  schools  should  be  so  well  suited  to  the 
needs  of  all  your  people  that  they  would  ever  keep  the  front 
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rank  in  the  educational  forces  of  your  country.  But  this 
they  never  can  do  until  they  broaden  their  ideas  as  to  what 
constitutes  true  knowledge  and  the  possession  of  genuine 
scholarship.  Your  teachers  must  learn  that  a  memory- 
knowledge  of  books  does  not  make  a  scholar,  nor  is  true 
scholarship  for  the  masses  ever  to  be  attained  by  methods 
that  look  toward  such  an  end.” 

”  But,  O  Socrates!  ”  I  said,  “  would  you  have  us  undertake 
to  establish  schools  of  different  callings  to  suit  all  the  varied 
bents  of  mind  which  our  legions  of  common  children 
possess?  ” 

“  Yes,  even  so,”  replied  the  sage,  slowly  and  thoughtfully, 
”  but  not  too  hastily,  nor  expecting  too  much  at  once;  but 
it  is  toward  this  that  you  must  strive,  for  this  is  the  only 
thing  that  ’  fair  to  all  your  children,  in  view  of  the  spirit 
which  underlies  the  foundation  of  your  government.  In 
harmony  with  this  spirit,  you  have  no  right  to  tax  all  your 
people  for  the  sake  of  building  up  schools  that  are  chiefly 
suited  to  the  needs  of  a  book-memorizing  part  of  your 
people  (which  your  present  system  shows  to  be  less  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  all  your  children)  unless,  at  the  same  time, 
you  build  up  schools  which  are  equally  calculated  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  remaining  ninety  per  cent.,  on  all  the  lines 
which  their  special  endowments  from  God  may  demand.” 

“But,  O  Socrates!”  I  said,  “think  what  an  outlay  of 
money  this  would  involve.” 

“  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,”  he  replied,  a 
little  testily.  “  By  Zeus!  it  is  not  a  question  of  money  but  of 
right,”  he  added.  “  And,  indeed,  when  it  comes  to  that,  you 
need  have  no  fear  as  to  the  money  part  of  the  problem;  for 
that  will  be  by  far  the  easiest  to  manage.  For  when  did  the 
American  people  ever  refuse  all  the  money  that  might  be 
needed  for  educational  purposes,  if  only  its  expenditure 
could  be  shown  to  subserve  the  interests  of  their  children? 
So  waste  no  fears  on  that,  O  William!  The  hard  thing  to 
find  will  be  ways  and  means  for  expending  money,  so  as  to 
stimulate  the  minds  of  those  who  are  now  left  uncared  for 
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after  they  have  left  the  earlier  grades  of  your  public 
schools. 

“  And  it  is  these — these  children  of  your  common  people, 
who  have  no  genius  for  the  college  courses  of  to-day — that 
you  must  look  to  if  you  would  have  your  nation  long  exist," 
said  the  old  man,  raising  his  hand  like  a  prophet  as  he  spoke. 
“  In  the  form  of  government  you  have  undertaken,  your  suc¬ 
cess  must  come,  if  come  it  ever  does,  not  from  your  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  scattered  few  whom  your  college  education  now 
makes  provision  for,  but  from  the  successful  education  of 
your  whole  populace,  on  all  the  lines  of  life  which  they  may 
severally  pursue. 

“  I  repeat  ” — and  the  old  man  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  stood 
at  his  full  height,  his  massive  form  showing  like  a  giant  in  my 
little  den  of  a  library — “  I  repeat,”  he  said,  ”  you  must  edu¬ 
cate  the  children  of  your  populace  if  you  expect  your  nation 
to  long  endure.  You  can  college-educate  but  a  small 
fraction  of  them,  but  you  must  educate  them  all,  and  each  as 
God  meant  he  should  be  educated.  This  you  must  do. 
You,  in  this  new  Western  world,  have  undertaken  to  make  a 
democracy  succeed  under  circumstances  which  have  never 
before  existed.  For  democracy,  definite  philosophy,  and 
machinery  are  three  factors  which  have  never  been  taken 
together  till  now.  What  the  product  shall  be,  who  can  tell? 
But  this  is  certain;  it  can  never  be  right  if,  by  such  involu¬ 
tion,  the  interests  of  the  multitude  are  made  subservient  to 
the  selfishness  of  the  few;  and  whether  such  a  thing  be  done 
by  mistake,  or  with  malice  aforethought,  will  make  small 
odds  in  the  issue.  It  is  the  education  of  your  populace,  on  all 
the  lines  of  life  which  they  may  severally  pursue,  and  not  the 
imparting  of  a  memory-knowledge  to  a  select  few,  that  shall 
lead  your  nation  to  success,  to  glory  and  honor.  It  is  the 
status  of  the  average  man  in  your  society,  and  not  the  high 
memory-attainments  of  any  few  among  you,  that  can  ever 
realize  the  hopes  of  the  founders  of  your  great  republic. 

“  But  I  believe,  I  believe,”  said  the  old  man  slowly,  “  that 
such  a  great  outcome  is  written  by  the  Fates  for  this  nation. 
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Time,  and  patience,  and  the  genius  of  your  people  will  find 
the  way  which  is  as  yet  hid.  Already  there  are  many 
signs  of  progress.  Some  industrial  schools  are  already 
established,  and  university  extension  courses  are  the  result 
of  an  honest  effort  to  educate  your  whole  people.” 

“  And  do  you  look  for  rapid  changes  toward  a  better  con¬ 
dition?  ”  I  asked. 

“  By  no  means,”  said  the  sage.  “  All  things  that  endure 
are  of  slow  growth.  Nor  do  I  look  to  any  system  to  effect 
the  final  grand  result.  These  things  will  grow  as  a  tree 
grows.  Gradually,  here  one  and  there  another,  your 
teachers  will  begin  to  try  ways  and  means  which  shall  be  in 
harmony  with  the  new  order  of  things.  They  will  make  mis¬ 
takes,  but  out  of  their  errors  the  truth  shall  come.  My 
thought  is  that  much  of  this  first  work  will  be  done  in  your 
smaller  schools,  and  by  your  humbler  teachers,  because  they 
live  closer  to  the  hearts  and  lives  of  their  pupils  than  is 
the  case  in  your  large  schools,  especially  as  they  are  now 
organized. 

“  And  here,  here,  finally,  is  the  secret  of  all,”  said  the  old 
philosopher;  “  the  prime  secret  in  all  teaching,  or  learning 
whatsoever;  the  secret  of  what  must  make  your  great  demo¬ 
cratic  experiment  succeed,  if  ever  it  does  succeed — namely,  to 
live  close  to  the  hearts  of  those  with  whom  you  have  to  do. 
It  is  love,  personal  love,  that  must  season  all  if  there  is  to  be 
any  salvation.  Without  this,  philosophy  is  but  barrenness; 
and,  lacking  it,  the  possession  of  all  knowledge  is  but  the 
ashes  of  dung.  But  with  a  faith  in  all,  even  the  weakest ;  and 
with  a  hope  for  all,  even  the  lowliest;  and  with  a  love  for  all. 
even  the  worst;  and  with  a  labor  for  all,  to  make  the  most  of 
everyone,  as  God  designed  each  to  be — on  this  basis,  your 
democracy  shall  come  to  full  fruition,  and  be  what  it  shall 
then  deserve  to  be,  the  pride  of  all  the  ages,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth !  ” 

And  when  I  looked,  lo,  the  form  of  the  old  man  had  van¬ 
ished  out  of  my  sight! 

William  H.vwley  Smith 

Peoria,  III. 


A  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  FRANCE 


Taking  as  an  example  one  of  the  icoles  nortnales  for  girls 
in  the  southwest  of  France,  a  description  of  the  college  and 
its  situation  may  show  to  what  an  extent  the  hygienic  sur¬ 
roundings,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  life  of  the  students, 
is  taken  into  account,  as  forming  an  important  element  in 
their  training.  The  college,  a  spacious  white  building, 
standing  on  its  own  grounds,  is  built  a  short  distance  outside 
the  chief  town  of  the  department.  It  stands  on  a  slight 
eminence,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  Except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
college,  there  are  few  trees,  and,  although  this  detracts  from 
the  beauty  of  the  country,  it  gives  an  agreeable  sense  of 
space  and  air.  The  same  impression  is  felt  in  traversing  the 
broad  corridors  and  staircases  of  the  building.  Large  win¬ 
dows  render  every  part  beautifully  light,  and  the  lofty  ceil¬ 
ings  and  white  walls  give  a  pleasant  sensation  of  spacious¬ 
ness.  The  floors  are  polished  a  light  brown,  which,  while 
taking  off  the  cold  aspect  of  the  bare  boards,  preserves  the 
feeling  of  airiness.  The  dormitory,  an  immense  room, 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  is  arranged  on  the 
cubicle  system,  a  great  advantage  over  the  open  dormitory 
in  giving  to  the  girls  an  interest  and  greater  feeling  of  pri¬ 
vacy  in  their  miniature  rooms.  The  classes  are  held  in  bright, 
airy  classrooms,  while  private  study  and  preparation  are, 
for  the  most  part,  carried  on  in  the  large  schoolrooms.  There 
is  a  laboratory  for  scientific  experiments,  and  a  large  room 
is  specially  reserved  for  the  drawing  classes.  The  finest 
room  in  the  college  is,  perhaps,  the  library,  which  contains  a 
good  selection  of  classical  works  for  the  use  of  both  profes¬ 
sors  and  pupils.  For  recreative  reading,  the  latter  have  also 
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the  use  of  a  well-selected  little  library  of  light  literature,  where 
not  only  the  novelists  of  their  own  country  find  a  place,  but 
where  translations  of  well-known  foreign  authors  may  also 
be  found.  The  gardens  are  by  no  means  the  least  attractive 
part  of  the  establishment.  Behind  the  building  is  a  large 
kitchen  garden,  but  the  ground  in  front,  which  boasts  some 
fine  lime,  acacia,  and  chestnut  trees,  is  devoted  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  flowers.  The  north  and  south  wings  of  the  build¬ 
ing  are  principally  reserved  for  the  apartments  of  the  direc^ 
trice  and  the  professors,  who,  it  may  be  explained,  are  ladies. 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  amphithMtre,  where 
the  entertainments  given  by  the  pupils  are  held,  and  where 
striking  instances  of  the  natural  ability  of  the  French  in  the 
histrionic  art  may  be  witnessed.  The  refectory  of  the  pupils 
is  a  bright,  cheerful  room,  out  of  which  leads  the  dining 
room  of  the  professors.  Opening  on  to  the  playground, 
which  adjoins  the  kitchen  garden,  is  a  large  salle  de  ricrda- 
tion,  where  the  girls  spend  the  leisure  time  when  the  weather 
does  not  permit  of  their  using  the  playground.  The 
whole  building,  with  its  stone  walls,  red-tiled  roof,  and  pic¬ 
turesque  foreground  of  trees,  has  a  fine,  cheerful,  and  at  the 
same  time  homelike  appearance. 

Already  the  happy  possessors  of  the  brevet  simple,  the 
girls  enter  the  ^cole  normale  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seven¬ 
teen  for  three  years  of  steady  work  and  training  to  qualify 
themselves  for  becoming  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  their  country,  and  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  certifi¬ 
cate  awarded  to  them  at  their  final  examination  at  the  end 
of  the  three  years,  the  brevet  sup^rieur.  The  students  are 
arranged  in  three  divisions,  according  to  their  year  of  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  college,  and  each  year’s  work  is  tested  by  the 
terminal,  half-yearly,  and  yearly  examinations  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  Three  years  is  by  no  means  too  long  a  period 
for  them  to  get  through  the  programme  of  work,  both  in 
science  and  letters,  which  they  have  to  prepare  for  the  brevet 
sup^rieur.  However,  they  have  the  advantage  of  most  able 
professors,  thoroughly  conversant  with  their  particular  sub- 
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jects,  whose  lessons  cannot  fail  to  be  both  interesting  and 
instructive  even  to  an  outsider.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
their  education  in  practical  teaching,  though,  from  an  Eng¬ 
lish  point  of  view,  it  is  perhaps  here  that  their  training  seems 
the  most  deficient.  A  sort  of  model  school,  the  ^cole  pri- 
maire  annexe  under  the  management  of  a  directrice,  is 
attached  to  the  ^coie  normale.  Here  the  students  of  the 
^cole  normale,  each  in  turn,  take  a  week  of  teaching.  If, 
however,  the  number  of  students  in  a  division  is  large,  the 
turn  of  each  student  will  come  only  once  or  twice  in  a  term; 
thus  it  happens  that  she  gets  only  a  week’s  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  year;  and,  in  spite  of  the  really  excellent  studies 
made  in  psychology  and  pedagogy,  the  means  of  applying 
them  do  not  seem  sufficiently  frequent.  Of  course,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  arises  here,  and  in  a  short  course  of  three  years 
there  is  little  time  to  spare  from  personal  study.  Also,  the 
argument  may  be  used  that  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  the 
gaining  of  practical  experience  after  the  college  course  is 
finished,  when  they  are  fully  launched  in  their  profession. 
Still,  it  is  evident  that,  if  more  time  could  be  given  to  prac¬ 
tical  work  during  the  years  of  training,  much  blundering  and 
incapacity  would  be  spared  on  the  part  of  newly-fledged 
teachers. 

The  hours  of  study  are  long,  with  here  and  there  short 
intervals  of  relaxation,  and  the  diversions  are  not  numer¬ 
ous  to  an  English  mind.  The  principal  recreation  through 
the  week  consists  in  rambles  in  the  country,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  a  professor,  on  a  Thursday,  which  is  the  general 
holiday  in  France,  and  on  a  Sunday.  Apart  from  these,  the 
students  rarely  leave  the  precincts  of  the  college.  The  first 
Sunday  of  every  month  is  the  day  of  the  grande  sortie,  and 
all  who  live  near  enough  are  allowed  to  spend  the  day  with 
their  families.  The  walking  costumes  of  the  students  are 
obliged  to  be  of  a  uniform  material  and  color,  though  the 
style  of  dress  is  left,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  themselves. 
During  the  classes  they  all  wear  long  plain  black  pinafores 
which  hide  the  dress. 
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During  the  winter,  the  short  after-dinner  recreation  is 
spent  in  dancing;  in  summer,  in  strolling  about  the  gardens 
or  in  playing  croquet.  Now  and  again  a  musical  or  literary 
entertainment  is  given,  and,  if  theatricals  form  a  part,  it  is 
almost  sure  to  be  a  success.  Here,  at  any  rate,  the  French 
have  not  been  overrated.  In  English  school  and  college 
plays,  however  well  the  youthful  actors  may  represent  their 
parts,  they  seldom  lose  altogether  their  girlish  or  boyish 
individuality,  which,  by  the  way,  does  not  necessarily  take 
away  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  performance.  But  the 
French,  even  as  little  children,  seem  to  have  an  inborn  talent 
of  putting  aside  their  own  personality,  and  of  representing 
their  borrowed  character  with  such  a  perfect  imitation  and 
such  a  perfect  ease  of  manner  and  gesture  that  one  can 
scarcely  believe  they  are  merely  boys  and  girls  who  are 
acting. 

Physical  exercise  plays  too  small  a  part  in  the  recreation 
of  the  students  in  the  ^cole  nortnale.  One  misses  also  the 
athletic  clubs,  debating  societies,  etc.,  which  form  such  an 
important  feature  of  English  school  and  college  life,  and 
which  give  the  pupils  such  a  personal  interest  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  place.  Besides  forming  a  pleasant  break  in  the 
long  routine  of  classes  and  study,  they  may  be  made  an 
important  factor  in  the  training  of  the  girls,  in  widening 
their  lives,  and  in  giving  them  experiences  which  they  will 
gain  by  no  amount  of  study.  Innovations  such  as  these 
might  be  introduced  with  advantage  to  the  students,  and 
could  not  fail  to  give  a  new  zest  and  interest  to  their  col¬ 
legiate  life. 

At  the  same  time,  the  advantages  of  their  training  are 
obvious.  Three  years  of  continuous  study,  undisturbed  by 
distractions  from  outside,  should  build  up  the  foundation  of 
a  solid  education,  and  engender  habits  of  studious  applica¬ 
tion  which  must  have  a  strong  influence,  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly,  on  their  future  professional  life. 
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Herbart’s  A  B  C  of  sense-perception  and  minor  pedagogical  works — Trans¬ 
lated,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Commentary,  by  William  J.  Eckofk, 
Ph.  D.  (Columbia),  Pd.  D,  (N,  Y.  U.)  Vol.  xxxvi  of  the  International  Educa¬ 
tion  Series.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1896.  P.  xxxi  -|-  292.  $1.50. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  by  one  who  believes  heart¬ 
ily  in  “  strict  Herbartianism  ”  as  the  “  proper  solution  for 
the  difficulties  of  to-day.”  In  the  Introduction  Dr.  Eckoff 
gives  a  very  clear-cut  and  decided  historical  setting  to  Her- 
bartian  pedagogy.  Briefly  stated,  it  is  this:  Modem  edu¬ 
cation  begins  with  Locke,  who  “  placed  the  child,  instead  of 
the  branches  of  instruction,  into  the  forefront  of  pedagogic 
consideration.  .  .  The  great  deed  of  Locke  was  written  up; 
it  revolutionized  Europe.  Rousseau  calls  Locke’s  pupil 
Emile,  and  instead  of  Locke  he  says  I.  .  .  The  edu¬ 
cators  were  called  away  from  the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope, 
and  at  once  there  opened  a  glorious  view  of  the  possibilities 
of  education.”  The  great  problem  that  remained  for  Pesta- 
lozzi,  Froebel,  and  Herbart  was  “  the  great  Sphinx  riddle 
which  history  has  propounded  to  every  race — how  to  per¬ 
petuate  its  civilization  without  petrifying  it.”  Rousseau’s 
beautiful  dream  was  put  into  reality  by  Pestalozzi  and 
Froebel,  and  “  molded  into  a  logical  whole  by  Herbart.  .  . 
The  great  mass  of  our  public-school  teachers  are  still  in  the 
Pestalozzian  stage.  They  have  learned  to  believe  in  the 
Keppler,  so  to  speak,  of  pedagogy.  .  .  The  Newton  in  the 
case  will  be  Herbart.  It  is  not  right  to  say  that  his  system 
is  the  best  system  of  pedagogy.  It  is  the  only  one.  .  .  If  it 
plays  us  false,  as  the  Ptolemaic  system  did  in  astronomy, 
we  shall  have  to  begin  all  over  again.” 

Every  fair-minded  reader  will  agree  with  the  caution  with 
which  the  Introduction  concludes:  “The  only  way  to  un¬ 
derstand  an  author  is  to  read  him,  not  in  an  attitude  of  hos¬ 
tile,  destructive  criticism,  but  in  a  spirit  of  sympathetic. 
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constructive  appreciation.”  Such  an  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  Herbart  as  will  gain  from  him  his  best  thoughts,  and  their 
fullest  application  in  school  work,  is  good  for  every  teacher, 
provided  only  that  he  afterward  gets  over  the  mania  and 
recovers  his  “  equilibrating  interest  ”  again. 

Part  I  opens  with  Herbart’s  introductory  lecture  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  in  1802.  It  is  full  of  interesting 
and  valuable  points  on  such  ever-new  themes  as  the  use  of 
educational  histor}%  relation  of  ideals  and  means,  value  of 
a  priori  principles,  tact,  relation  between  character  and 
tact,  and,  finally,  the  method  of  pedagogical  inquiry.  Chap¬ 
ter  ii,  on  Pestalozzi’s  How  Gertrude  taught  [teaches?]  her 
children,  gives  Herbart’s  views  of  Pestalozzi’s  work,  includ¬ 
ing  some  criticism  of  his  ABC  der  Anschauung.  Then  fol¬ 
lows  an  address  delivered  by  Herbart  in  Bremen,  in  1804,  on 
the  “  Proper  point  of  view  for  judging  the  Pestalozzian 
method.”  The  next  two  chapters  contain  a  paper  prepared 
by  Herbart  at  Konigsberg,  on  the  subject  of  “  Pedagogical 
discussions  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be 
useful,”  and  Herbart’s  comments  on  an  essay  presented  by 
Court  Preacher  Zippel  before  the  Pedagogical  Society  of 
Konigsberg.  These  two  chapters  give  us  a  glance  into  the 
activity  of  Herbart’s  Seminary  at  the  Konigsberg  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Chapter  vi  is  “  The  aesthetic  presentation  of  the  universe 
as  the  chief  office  of  education,”  and  is  of  more  value  per¬ 
haps  than  any  other  single  chapter  in  the  book.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  particularly  unfortunate  that  the  translator  has  not 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  improve  upon  the 
really  good  translation  of  this  treatise  already  at  hand  in 
Felkin’s  edition  of  Herbart’s  Science  of  education.  Felkin’s 
translation  is  much  superior  to  the  one  here  presented,  and 
would  have  furnished  a  basis  for  a  still  clearer  and  more 
reliable  rendering;  but  Dr.  Eckoff  seems  to  have  ignored  it 
utterly,  and  has  introduced  many  new  ambiguities  and 
Germanisms,  makine  the  chapter  very  unattractive  reading. 
Indeed,  one  feels  like  repeating  Dr.  R.  M.  Jones’s  recent 
good-humored  rornmpnt  on  the  American  Herbartians  in 
general,  to  the  effect  that  they  should  learn  to  write  better 
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English.  Perhaps  if  they  will  get  their  wives  to  join  with 
them  in  the  work,  as  Messrs.  Felkin  and  Van  Liew  have 
done,  they  will  yet  find  that  the  best  and  purest  English  is 
<iuite  capable  of  expressing  the  deepest  German  thought. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  A  B  C  of 
sense-perception,  followed  by  a  concluding  chapter  on  the 
Dark  side  of  pedagogy.”  Sense-perception  is  capable  of 
cultivation;  the  Chinese  invented  the  most  beautiful  colors, 
the  Greeks  the  most  beautiful  forms;  color  at  the  expense 
of  form  is  a  characteristic  of  all  tasteless  ornamentation,  and 
the  cardinal  fault  of  the  uneducated  consists  in  adherence 
to  color  (p.  133).  It  is  attention  to  form  to  which  our 
vision  requires  to  be  especially  educated.  The  senses  must 
be  controlled  through  the  mind.  “  All  that  the  greatest 
minds  of  all  the  ages  have  done  toward  the  apperception 
of  form  through  concepts,  we  find  gathered  into  a  single  great 
science — mathematics.”  Hence,  the  cultivation  of  the 
sense-perception  (?)  falls  within  the  sphere  of  mathematics. 
The  proper  preparatory  exercises  herein  set  forth  should  be 
followed  in  the  middle  grades  by  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  lower  algebra,  articulating  in  the  upper  grades  with 
higher  mathematics.  The  first  of  these  three  periods,  occupy¬ 
ing  about  three-fourths  of  a  year  with  one  lesson  daily,  should 
come  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  or  tenth  year.  The  second  mathe¬ 
matical  period,  lasting  a  year  and  a  half,  should  be  provided 
for  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  or  fourteenth  year;  and,  finally, 
the  third  period  for  higher  analysis  will  come  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth,  nineteenth,  or  twentieth  year.  This  allows  for  pure 
mathematics  only,  which  should  thus  extend  a  real  influence 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  pupil’s  development. 
Such  a  concentration  of  the  mathematical  instruction  into 
periods  is  required  in  order  to  avoid  mixing  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  consciousness  “  with  the  mental  tone  necessary  in  seek¬ 
ing  with  youthful  hope  philosophic  wisdom,  or  lovingly 
investigating  ancient  history,  or  giving  one’s  self  up  to  the 
songs  of  the  poets.  The  states  of  feeling  are  not  changeable 
from  hour  to  hour,  like  clothes.  Students  whose  interest 
has  become  fractionally  excited  for  all  of  these  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  other  branches,  would  feel  only  still  more  confused  by 
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the  priestess  of  definiteness  and  clearness — mathematics.’' 
This  is  a  point  to  which  current  pedagogy  should  give  a 
great  deal  more  attention  than  it  does.  The  fundamental 
(juestion  of  the  curriculum,  from  Aristotle  down  to  Herbart, 
has  been  in  regard  to  sequence  of  subjects.  Recent  dis¬ 
cussion  of  correlation  has  only  served  to  draw  off  the 
attention  from  the  main  point.  Courses  of  study  are 
nowadays  made  up  on  the  theory  that  all  the  main  groups 
( e.  g..  Dr.  Harris’s  five)  should  be  taught  simultaneously 
throughout  all  the  grades.  Such  an  idea  leads  to  one  of  the 
worst  pedagogical  blunders  of  which  we  are  at  present 
guilty. 

The  elementary  exercises  for  the  A  B  C  of  sense-percep¬ 
tion  have,  in  addition,  two  other  purposes:  to  assist  educa¬ 
tion  and  to  prepare  for  the  higher  mathematics.  Indeed, 
Herbart  confesses  that,  between  sense-perception  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  “  the  bond  is  very  loose  ”  (p.  166),  and  I  agree  with 
him.  I  cannot  see  much  edification  for  anything  else  than 
mathematics  in  all  the  “  charming  work  of  measuring  tri¬ 
angles  ”  and  training  the  eye  to  a  ready  skill  in  accurately 
apperceiving  triangular  figures,  from  the  time  when  the  three 
yellow  nails  are  driven  into  the  board  hung  up  before  the 
baby’s  cradle  (p.  180),  through  the  still  current  and  very 
uninteresting  drawing  of  combinations  of  three  straight  lines 
on  the  slate,  up  to  the  latest  work  with  sines  and  secants. 
In  fact,  it  is  all  mathematics,  and  the  treatise  ought  to  be 
called  the  ABC  mathematical  forms.  It  has,  I  think, 
very  little  to  do  with  training  in  sense-perception.  Any 
child  would  leani  all  sorts  of  forms  twice  as  fast  through 
drawing  and  modeling  them  as  through  studying  trigo¬ 
nometry. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Eckoff  has  translated  the  German  word 
Anschauung  by  too  broad  a  term.  In  this  case,  it  does  not 
include  all  sense-perception.  As  Dr.  Harris  points  out  in  his 
Preface,  sense-perception  requires  an  alphabet  of  color,  as 
well  as  of  form  addressed  to  the  eye;  another  alphabet  of 
musical  tones  addressed  to  the  ear;  an  alphabet  of 
tastes;  another  of  odors,  and  even  an  alphabet  for  the  muscu¬ 
lar  sense.  Besides  these,  the  alphabet  of  the  greatest  im- 
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portance  of  all  is  not  yet  mentioned — the  alphabet  of 
aesthetic  form.  Herbart  never  meant  to  put  his  trigo¬ 
nometrical  devices  as  the  basis  of  all  of  these.  What  he 
wrote  about  was  the  A  B  C  of  mathematical  form;  what 
the  word  Anschauung  primarily  means,  is  visual  sense-per¬ 
ception.  To  set  children  to  drawing  and  measuring  tri¬ 
angles  instead  of  making,  handling,  hearing,  and  seeing  the 
actual  things  in  the  world  around  them,  would  be  to  mis¬ 
understand  Herbart.  He  was  a  mathematical  fiend,  it  is 
true,  and,  like  some  of  the  present  advocates  of  mathematics 
in  psychology  and  child-study,  he  thought  that  the  only  way 
to  get  clearness  and  truth  into  a  subject  is  to  subject  it  to 
mathematics. 

Herbart  was,  indeed,  led  into  some  very  perverted  ideas 
by  his  mathematical  twist,  just  as  Pestalozzi  had  been  before 
him.  For  instance,  in  drawing  he  tells  us  the  pupils  must  not 
be  allowed  “  to  make  the  beginning  on  pictures  of  organized 
beings.  Everything  is  too  round,  too  soft.”  They  must 
have  something  angular,  like  landscapes  with  evergreens. 
But  the  best  of  all  objects  are  plain  triangles.  If  Herbart 
were  alive  to-day,  no  doubt  he  would  be  a  warm  friend  of 
the  systems  of  drawing  that  begin  with  geometrical  type- 
forms.  Indeed,  he  says  (p.  271)  ”  these  model  forms  ought 
to  be  the  well-draped  and  ever  firmly  holding,  sustaining 
skeleton  of  all  drawing.” 

In  zoology,  sense-perception  (?)  “  would  most  especially 
study  the  skeletons”  (p.  273);  because,  forsooth,  these  are 
most  suggestive  of  the  geometrical  ghosts  of  ideas. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  all  possible  aids  to  the  right 
understanding  of  Herbart,  and  Dr.  Eckoff’s  book  presents 
to  English  readers  for  the  first  time  a  number  of  the  most 
suggestive  of  the  minor  pedagogical  writings  of  the  German 
philosopher.  The  selection  and  grouping  of  these  papers  are 
admirable.  The  Introduction,  however,  with  its  intense 
belief  and  enthusiasm  for  the  master,  is  the  best  reading 
in  the  book  outside  of  Dr.  Harris’s  characteristic  Preface. 

Herman  T.  Lukens 


Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


EDITORIAL 


For  a  variety  of  reasons  that  need  not  be  detailed  here, 
the  present  session  of  Congress  was  a  particularly  unfortu¬ 
nate  time  to  procure  legislation  in  aid  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  Before  that  can  be  successfully  undertaken  a 
carefully  matured  plan  must  be  worked  out,  and  it  must  be 
one  that  will  be  cordially  supported  by  teachers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Yet  when,  on  December  9  last,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
strong  plea  for  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  (without  that  official’s  knowledge)  from  $3000 
to  $5000,  supported  by  a  cogent  argument  from  Assistant 
Secretary  Sims,  based  upon  equity  and  the  dignity  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  support  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary, 
ill-timed  though  many  believed  it  to  be.  Therefore,  the 
leading  educators  of  the  country  both  wrote  and  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  proposition,  with  the  result  that  an  increase 
from  $3000  to  $3600  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  and  is  now 
pending  in  conference  between  the  two  houses. 

Agitation  to  elevate  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Cabinet  rank  is,  in  our  judgment,  very  unfortunate 
and  harmful.  Were  such  a  step  taken,  the  head  of  the 
Department  would  always  be  a  politician  chosen  because  of 
party  services  or  representative  character,  and  such  an 
administration  as  Dr.  Harris  is  giving  the  country  would  be 
out  of  the  question.  We  believe  the  true  policy  to  be  to 
urge  (i)  making  the  Bureau  of  Education  a  Department  with 
rank  and  organization  similar  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
over  which  Colonel  Carroll  D.  Wright  now  presides,  (2)  in¬ 
creasing  the  Commissioner’s  salary  to  $5000,  and  giving  him 
adequate  appropriations  for  the  work  that  he  has  to  do, 
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and  (3)  transferring  the  Bureau  or  Department  to  a  proper 
home,  preferably  in  the  new  Library  of  Congress  building. 

There  are  grave  and  well-founded  objections  to  using  any 
portion  of  the  new  Library  for  government  offices,  and 
Senator  Morrill’s  solicitude  on  this  point  has  been  quite 
justifiable.  But  the  objections  do  not  seem  to  us  to  hold  in 
the  case  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Its  large  collection  of 
books  would  be  better  cared  for  and  more  useful  in  the 
Library  than  elsewhere,  and  the  work  of  the  Bureau  and  the 
Library  are  both,  strictly  speaking,  educational  and  inter¬ 
dependent. 

President  McKinley  and  the  incoming  Congress  will 
undoubtedly  be  asked  to  deal  with  this  whole  matter  in  a 
large  way,  and  teachers  should  give  it  careful  thought. 


The  New  York  city  superintendents  are  beginning  to 
come  out  of  their  official  shell.  Mr.  Marble  was  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  at  Indianapolis,  and  both  Mr.  Marble  and  Mr. 
Shimer  addressed  the  New  York  State  Art  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  February  27.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 


The  Bureau  of  Education  has  compiled  the  following  sta¬ 
tistical  table  to  show  the  number  of  resident  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  taking  either  non-professional  or  professional  courses 
of  study  in  American  colleges  and  universities.  The  figures 
are  taken  from  the  official  publications  of  the  several  institu¬ 
tions  named  for  1895—96.  Slight  analysis  would  show  that 
in  some  respects  the  figures  are  misleading  because  they  are 
recorded  from  different  points  of  view.  One  institution,  for 
example,  includes  the  attendance  at  its  summer  school; 
another  counts  as  resident  graduates  persons  who  are 
enrolled  in  a  separate  institution  in  the  same  city  or  town 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  pursuing  a  professional  or  tech¬ 
nical  course  of  study,  but  who  attend  university  lectures  for 
one  or  more  hours  each  week.  Obviously  such  statistics 
need  much  interpretation.  But  this  table  is  a  most  valuable 
one,  and  is  now  published  for  the  first  time.  The  figures  in 
the  third  column  show  the  number  of  resident  gradu¬ 
ates  enrolled  in  the  American  equivalent  of  the  historic 
Philosophische  Fakultat: 
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STATISTICS  FOR  1 895-96 


Resident  graduate 

STUDENTS 

Professional 
students  having 
degree 

Total 

3 

4 

5 

US 

84 

>99 

10a 

X03 

30 

30 

«s 

IS 

176 

199 

37S 

34 

33 

S6 

40 

56 

96 

13 

63 

74 

26 

36 

628 

182 

810 

30 

»94 

314 

54 

8 

62 

47 

S6 

103 

36 

26 

87 

87 

16 

x6 

».S3 

88 

34t 

3 

3 

129 

3^ 

3.37 

269 

604 

873 

44 

44 

45 

4S 

3 

3 

42 

4* 

59 

«39 

198 

*37 

S8 

19s 

6 

6 

as 

3 

27 

46 

46 

38 

16 

S4 

9 

27 

36 

Iiq 

I19 

«5« 

36 

*77 

307 

405 

612 

76 

ia4 

300 

10 

xo 

*3 

7 

30 

7 

14 

31 

30 

30 

*3 

4* 

3Q 

as 

as 

Sa 

sa 

37 

27 

173 

3a4 

496 

39 

*9 

9 

7 

x6 

39 

SS 

94 

X4 

36 

so 

3 

14 

x6 

30 

s« 

7« 

80 

80 

Post-Office 

Address 


1 


Name  of  Institution 


I  Berkeley)  Cal . 

’-Stanfora  University,  Cal. 

’  Boulder,  Colo . 

^Middletown,  Conn . 

‘  New  Haven,  “  . 

Washington,  D.  C . 


University  of  California. 


•  Champaign,  Ill... 

Chicago,  “  . . 

/  Evanston,  “  .. 
/y  Bloomington,  Ind 

;  Iowa  City,  la . 

.Lawrence,  Kan.. 

New  Orleans,  La 
t  Brunswick,  Me. . 
/’Baltimore,  Md... 
(Amherst,  Mas 
Boston,  “ 

>«Cambridge,  “ 

/^Wellesley,  “ 

,  jWilliamstown,  " 

,  .Worcester,  “ 

,,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 
/Minneapolis,  Min 
//University,  Miss. 

•  iColumbia,  Mo.,.. 
/•'St.  Louis,  “  .... 

j/  Lincoln,  Neb . 

j  Hanover,  N.  H.  . 
/.Princeton,  N.  I.. 

Clinton,  N.  ^ 
,  '  Ithaca,  “ 

j*  New  York,  “ 


3  ;  Poughkeepsie,  “  . . 
■»/•  Syracuse,  “  .. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C... 
^  Cincinnati,  Ohio.... 
«  Cleveland,  “  t... 
<.*. Columbus,  “  .... 
u  3 Delaware,  “  .... 

■t  4  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa . 

,  ,  Easton,  “  .... 
yf  / Philadelphlaj**  .... 
»  5  Providence^.  I . . . . 
Knox  ville,  Tenn .... 
/.Nashville,  “  .... 

Austin,  Tex . 

X'  Burlington,  Vt. . 

^Charlottesville,  Va. 
Madison,  Wis . 


University  of  Colorado . . 

Wesleyan  University . 

Yale  University . 

Catholic  University  of  America 

Columbian  University . 

Georgetown  University . 

University  of  Illinois . 

University  of  Chicago . 

Northwestern  University . 

Indiana  University . 

State  University  of  Iowa . 

University  of  Kansas . 

Tulane  University . 

Bowdoin  College . 

Johns  Hopkins  University . 

Amherst  College . 

Boston  University . 

Harvard  University . 

Radcliffe  College . 

Wellesley  College . 

Williams  College . 

Clark  University . 

University  of  Michigan . 

University  of  Minnesota . 

University  of  Mississippi . 

University  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Washin^on  University . 

University  of  Nebraska . 

Dartmouth  College . 

Princeton  University . 

Hamilton  College . 

Cornell  University . 

Columbia  University . 

New  York  University . 

Vassar  College . 

Syracuse  University . 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

University  of  Cincinnati . 

Western  Reserve  University. 

Ohio  State  University . 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University.... 

Bryn  Mawr  College. . ., . 

Lafayette  College....' . 

University  of  Pennsylvania.. 

Brown  University . 

University  of  Tennessee . 

Vanderbilt  University . . 

University  of  Texas . . 

University  of  Vermont . . 

University  of  Virginia . . 

University  of  Wisconsin . 


Dr.  Conaty,  the  distinguished  and  scholarly  man  who  sue 
ceeds  Bishop  Keane  in  the  rectorship  of  the  Catholic  Uni 
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versity  at  Washington,  expounded  his  conception  of  a 
university  in  his  inaugural  address,  in  these  words: 

This  university  takes  its  place,  and  is  alone  in  the  position,  as  the  comple¬ 
ment  and  crown  of  Christian  education  in  our  country.  Aiming  at  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  glory  of  the  golden  age  of  education,  it  is  destined  in  the 
providence  of  God  to  equal  and  surpass  the  best  that  is  chronicled.  That 
our  country,  with  its  boasted  advance  in  general  education,  should  have  a 
Catholic  University  where  all  undergraduate  studies  should  be  set  aside  is 
no  little  credit  to  the  ambition  of  our  episcopate  for  the  higher  education,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  the  rival  of  no  college  or  university,  but  the 
complement  of  them  all,  demanding  as  it  does  the  work  of  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  alike  as  an  entrance  condition.  It  completes  and  crowns  the  work 
of  our  best  universities.  Itand  Clark  University,  of  Worcester,  are  the  two 
universities  which  claim  to  be,  and  are,  the  only  purely  post-gjraduate  schools 
in  this  country.  Clark  is  limited  to  certain  branches  of  science,  but  the 
Catholic  University  goes  beyond  Clark  in  this,  that  while  it  deals  with  post¬ 
graduate  sciences,  it  has  also  its  post-graduate  divinity,  technology,  and  law, 
and  in  time  will  have  its  post-graduate  courses  in  medicine.  Alone  it  stands 
upon  the  mountain  top,  in  the  Capital  of  the  nation,  beckoning  to  all  votaries 
of  higher  knowledges  to  come  to  its  halls  for  the  highest  culture  in  all 
branches  of  intellectual  endeavor,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  great  mother 
Church,  to  whom  was  given  by  the  Savior  the  commission  to  teach  the  world 
all  truth  for  all  time. 

This  university  stands  as  the  gift  of  Catholics  of  wealth  to  the  Christian 
education  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  in  all  fields  of  life.  It  is  the  university 
of  no  class  nor  section,  but  your  university,  the  University  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  these  United  States,  where  our  American  youth,  lay  and  clerical, 
may  find  much  of  that  which  men  have  been  hitherto  obliged  to  seek  after 
in  European  higher  universities.  Hence,  as  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  the  learned 
President  of  Clark  University,  has  said,  it  is  pre-eminently  the  university  of 
America.  The  Church  desires  an  educated  clergy,  fully  equipped  intellec¬ 
tually  and  scientifically,  as  well  as  morally,  for  the  great  battle  of  our  age  of 
truth  against  error.  She  seeks  for  the  complete  education  of  her  laymen, 
that  in  the  professions,  in  literature,  in  business,  they  may  be  leaders  and  not 
followers,  yet  leaders  strengthened  and  fortified  by  the  knowledge  of  higher 
science,  acquired  in  an  atmosphere  of  faith  and  true  religion.  Hence  in  this 
land,  where  instruction  is  the  privilege  of  the  many,  where  colleges  and 
universities  crowd  one  another,  the  Catholic  Church  has  made  the  supreme 
effort  of  building  a  university  above  and  beyond  them  all,  where  the  latest 
and  deepest  researches  of  science  and  the  fullest  development  of  Christian 
ethics  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  leaders  of  thought,  in  science  and 
religion,  proving  to  the  world  that  between  religion  and  science,  properly 
understood,  there  can  be  no  antagonisms.  Truth  is  one,  as  God  is  one,  and 
truth  is  one,  whether  you  seek  for  it  in  the  moral  or  scientific  order. 


The  inauguration,  on  January  27,  of  Edwin  Anderson 
Alderman  as  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
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was  an  occasion  of  unusual  importance  and  interest.  The 
legislature  adjourned  over  for  the  ceremony — an  event 
without  precedent  in  North  Carolina — and  more  than  one 
hundred  members  went  from  Raleigh  to  Chapel  Hill,  by 
special  train,  in  order  to  be  present.  Governor  Russell  was 
upon  the  platform,  and  formally  inducted  Professor  Aider- 
man  into  his  new  office.  The  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing 
with  a  distinguished  company,  and  the  exercises  were  of  the 
most  dignified  and  inspiring  character.  No  false  note  was 
struck,  and  President  Alderman’s  inaugural  address  was  a 
marvel  of  lucidity,  force,  and  eloquence.  For  more  than  an 
hour  and  a  half  he  held  the  undivided  attention  of  his 
audience. 

The  enthusiasm  that  prevailed  was  most  significant,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  for  some  time  past  a  group  of  sectarian 
busybodies  have  been  going  up  and  down  the  State  attack¬ 
ing  the  university  as  a  godless  and  unnecessary  institution, 
and  endeavoring  to  divert  its  State  appropriation  to  other 
purposes.  The  inconceivable  narrowness  and  folly  of  such  a 
movement  had  not  prevented  it  from  making  some  head¬ 
way;  but  the  exercises  of  President  Alderman’s  inaguration. 
his  own  lofty  and  cogent  address,  the  cordial  support  of  the 
influential  newspaper  press  and  of  the  leading  public  men 
of  the  State,  are  emphatic  assurance  that  the  crusade  of  bigo¬ 
try  and  pettiness  has  exhausted  itself. 

President  Alderman,  President  Mclver  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Greensboro,  and  the  loyal  group  of  public-school 
men  by  whom  they  are  supported,  are  bringing  about  an  edu¬ 
cational  revival  in  North  Carolina  that  will  be  epoch-mak¬ 
ing  in  its  history. 


In  concluding  a  review  in  these  pages,  a  month  ago,  of 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  preparation  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  chapter  of  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  it  was  stated 
that  some  changes  in  the  draft  as  then  outlined  would  per¬ 
haps  be  made.  The  changes  have  been  made,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  charter  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Legislature. 

President  I.ow  was  overborne  by  numbers,  and  so  far 
as  they  affect  Brooklyn  these  changes  are  altogether 
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bad.  They  permit  the  continuance  of  the  present  unwieldy 
and  talkative  Board  of  forty-five  members,  with  its  local  com¬ 
mittees  and  their  patronage,  and  they  hedge  about  the 
superintendent  and  his  associates,  as  now,  with  restrictions 
and  limitations  that  greatly  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the 
schools.  Thus  far,  the  changes  are  a  distinct  victory  for 
Brooklyn’s  group  of  political  principals  and  for  their  allies  in 
the  Board  of  Education  and  among  the  ward  workers.  But, 
from  another  point  of  view,  the  situation  is  not  so  hopeless 
as  at  first  appears.  While  the  evils  of  the  present  Brooklyn 
system  are  not  removed,  yet  no  step  can  be  taken  by  Brook¬ 
lyn  in  the  future  save  in  the  direction  of  the  present  New 
York  law;  and  when  such  steps  are  taken,  they  are  irrevo¬ 
cable.  That  is  to  say,  Brooklyn  is  headed  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  and  then  walled  in  on  both  sides  and  behind.  The 
worst  that  she  can  do  is  to  stand  still.  A  thoroughly 
good  mayor  or  a  progressive  majority  in  the  Board  of 
Education  could  very  shortly,  without  further  legisla¬ 
tion,  put  the  appointment,  promotion,  and  transfer  of 
teachers  on  a  professional  basis,  and  so,  by  robbing  the  local 
committees  of  their  patronage,  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  ills 
that  follow  from  that  thoroughly  demoralizing  system.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  most  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
of  Brooklyn’s  citizens  are  grievously  disappointed  that  their 
schools  are  not  to  benefit  by  the  new  charter.  The  letters 
that  reach  this  Review  are  ample  proof  of  that.  Yet  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  point  out  that  these  men  and  women  have 
only  themselves  to  blame  for  their  disappointment.  Had  they 
organized,  as  did  their  fellow-reformers  in  New  York,  and 
had  they  carried  on  an  aggressive  campaign,  Brooklyn  might 
to-day  have  been  even  better  off  than  New  York  is.  The 
work  of  the  Citizens’  Committee  on  Public-School  Reform 
and  of  the  Public  Education  Association,  both  of  New  York, 
ought  to  be  imitated  in  Brooklyn.  The  same  public  spirit 
and  energy  that  built  up  the  Froebel  Academy  and  put  the 
kindergarten  movement  in  Brooklyn  on  its  feet,  could 
abolish  the  local  committees  and  circumvent  the  political 
principals  if  they  would.  Organized  effort  of  this  sort  can¬ 
not  be  undertaken  too  soon.  It  would  meet  with  a  surpris- 
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ingly  large  support  in  the  Board  of  Education  and  among  the 
jiiore  studious  and  efficient  teachers.  So  long  as  this  desire 
for  better  things  does  not  voice  itself,  just  so  long  will  the 
Brooklyn  newspapers  and  the  Charter  Commissioners  find  a 
])lausible  excuse  for  believing  that  that  city  is  unanimous  in 
demanding  the  retention  of  a  demonstrably  ineffective  and 
political  system  of  school  administration.  Only  a  year  ago, 
when  a  New  York  principal  cited  the  Brooklyn  local-commit¬ 
tee  system,  at  a  public  hearing  at  Albany,  as  evidence  that 
where  ward-trustees  did  not  exist  substitutes  for  them  had 
to  be  invented.  Senator  Brush  of  Brooklyn  broke  in  with: 
“  The  local  committees  are  the  one  feature  of  Brooklyn’s 
school  system  that  all  good  citizens  want  to  have  abolished.” 
Now  is  the  time  for  those  good  citizens  to  begin  work  toward 
that  end.  If  the  new  charter  becomes  a  law,  they  have  only 
to  persuade  a  Mayor  or  a  majority  of  the  school  board,  in 
order  to  put  their  wishes  into  effect. 


In  its  final  form  the  educational  chapter  of  the  charter  has 
been  rearranged  and  carefully  rewritten,  and  it  is  now  sub¬ 
stantially  free  from  the  errors  and  ambiguities  that  abounded 
in  the  first  draft.  The  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  (comprising  the  present  city  of  New  York)  are  not  to 
be  separated  for  educational  purposes,  but  the  two  Boroughs 
are  to  have  a  single  school  board  of  twenty-one  members  as 
now.  One  unfortunate  effect  of  the  change  is  to  retain 
.Superintendent  Jasper  in  office  until  1902;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  present  excellent  Board  of  Education  serves  out  its 
full  term  and  appoints  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Board  of  Education.  This  fact  ought,  of  itself,  to  insure 
a  good  City  Superintendent  of  Greater  New  York  for  the 
first  term  of  six  years.  Then,  too,  in  June  of  this  year,  and 
each  year  thereafter,  the  Board  of  Education  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  remove  some  of  the  dead  wood  from  the  Board 
of  Superintendence.  To  see  Gove  of  Denver,  for  instance,  sub¬ 
stituted  for  Stewart  and  Blodgett  of  Syracuse  for  Elgas, 
and  such  men  as  Carroll  of  Worcester,  Jones  of  Cleveland, 
and  Greenwood  of  Kansas  City  put  in  the  place  of 
some  of  the  other  members  of  the  present  Board,  would 
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be  worth  waiting  for.  By  strengthening  the  Board  of 
Superintendence  and  by  so  improving  the  administrative 
system  that  not  even  a  partisan  board  would  ever  dare  to 
destroy  it,  the  present  Board  of  Education,  under  President 
Hubbell’s  lead,  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good  for  the  children 
of  the  city,  despite  Mr,  Jasper. 


One  very  important  provision  in  the  final  form  of  the  char¬ 
ter  is  that  which  prescribes  qualifications  for  superintend¬ 
ents,  associate  superintendents,  and  supervisors.  These 
qualifications  are  so  carefully  worded  that  no  mere  politician 
is  likely  to  get  into  any  of  these  places. 

,  It  is  provided  that 

**  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  election  as  City  Superintendent,  Borough 
Superintendent,  or  Associate  Superintendent  who  has  not  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  qualifications :  (a)  Graduation  from  a  college  or  university  recognized 
by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  together  with  at  least  five 
years  of  successful  experience  in  teaching  or  supervision  since  graduation  ; 
(fi)  ten  years’  successful  experience  as  Superintendent,  Supervising  Princi¬ 
pal,  or  Teacher  in  a  graded  school.” 

For  supervisors  the  charter  makes  this  provision: 

“  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  election  as  supervisor  of  a  special  branch, 
as  music,  drawing,  kindergarten,  etc.,  who  is  not  (a)  a  graduate  of  a  high 
school  or  of  an  institution  of  equal  or  higher  scholastic  work ;  and  (^)  a 
graduate  from  a  course  of  professional  training  of  at  least  one  year  in  the 
special  branch  that  he  is  to  supervise  or  teach  ;  and  (^r)  a  teacher  of  that 
special  branch  with  at  least  three  years  of  successful  experience.” 


From  the  large  number  of  letters  that  have  reached  us 
from  Brooklyn  commending  and  indorsing  the  statements 
made  a  month  ago  in  this  Review  regarding  political  influ¬ 
ences  in  the  school  system  of  that  city,  space  can  be  found 
for  a  few  brief  extracts  only. 

"  Thank  God,  there  is  someone  with  courage  to  speak  out  about  the 
abuses  in  our  Brooklyn  schools.  I  think  I  can  name  the  ‘political  prin¬ 
cipals  ’  to  whom  you  refer,  and  certainly  could  tell  you  more  about  their 
disgraceful  Intrigues  than  you  dream  of.  If  only  some  Brooklyn  paper 
would  reprint  your  editorial  it  would  set  people  over  here  to  thinking  and  do 
an  immense  deal  of  good.  But  only  our  ‘  political  principals,’  as  you 
properly  call  them,  seem  to  have  access  to  the  newspapers.” 
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“  I  have  read  your  luminous  exposition  of  the  attitude  of  the  public-school 
officials  of  Brooklyn  toward  the  Greater  New  York  Charter  with  great  satis¬ 
faction.  As  Erasmus  said  of  Luther,  you  have  hit  the  board  on  the  head 
and  the  principals  in  the  belly. 

“  In  my  conversation  with  principals  I  find  them  ready  to  admit  the  weak¬ 
ness  and  rottenness  of  the  present  system.  Several  have  told  me  that  they 
have  had  incompetent  teachers  in  their  schools  whom  they  have  tried  in 
vain  to  oust.  And  yet,  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  reform,  they  seem  to 
stand  so  much  in  fear  of  losing  their  own  positions  that  they  fall  into  line 
and  join  the  chorus  of  praise  for  the  present  system. 

“  I  trust  that  your  incisive  editorial  may  help  to  stiffen  up  the  backbone 
of  some  of  these  gentlemen  and  make  them  better  representatives  of 
educational  ideals." 

“  Having  watched  the  way  in  which  a  trap  was  set  in  this  school  business 
for  Mr.  Dutcher  and  General  Woodford,  and  also  the  way  in  which  they  fell 
into  it,  1  can  indorse  every  word  of  your  editorial,  and  only  wonder  how  you 
managed  to  find  out  about  it.  Both  men  have  been  weak  tools  in  the  hands 
of  bold  and  clever  politicians.  I  did  hope  that  this  time  the  big  board  and 
the  local  committees  would  go,  but  it  seems  not.” 

“  Your  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  Brooklyn  Board  and  their  princi¬ 
pals  bedeviled  the  charter  business  is  sound  as  a  dollar.  /  know  it  to  be  so. 
Only  you  don’t  tell  half  of  it.  Why,  I  heard  one  of  these  men  say  that  no 
matter  what  Low  wanted  they  would  overrule  him,  because  they  had  ‘  fixed  ’ 
nine  men  on  the  Commission,  all  the  members  of  the  Legislature  from 
Kings,  and  even  Platt  himself.  Nice  business  for  school  principals  to  be  in, 
isn’t  it  ?  But  you  will  be  lucky  if  you  don’t  get  pitched  into  by  the  Brooklyn 
papers.  These  fellows  can  get  at  all  of  them.’’ 


Many  inquiries  have  reached  this  Review  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  as  to  the  local-committee  system  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  schools  of  Brooklyn,  that  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  adverse  criticism  during  the  past  four  or  five  years. 
A  somewhat  careful  observation,  extended  over  a  number  of 
years,  of  the  practical  workings  of  this  system,  combined  with 
a  study  of  the  official  publications  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of 
Education,  together  with  side-lights  thrown  more  or  less 
unwittingly  from  time  to  time  by  the  Brooklyn  newspapers, 
enables  us  to  answer  these  inquiries  in  the  following  fashion: 

The  local  committees  are  made  possible  by  the  untoward 
size  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Education.  It  consists  of  forty- 
five  members — at  the  present  time,  forty  men  and  five 
women.  The  local  committees  are  not  established  by  stat¬ 
ute,  but  by  by-law.  The  authority  under  which  they  are 
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appointed,  and  operate,  is  found  in  Article  vii,  §  i  of  the 
by-laws  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Education  (p.  33,  edition 
of  1895).  This  section  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

“§  I.  A  Committee  shall  be  appointed  to  take  particular  charge  of  each 
school  district. 

••  Tlie  Committee  shall  have  power  to  cause  any  repairs  to  the  school 
buildings  that  may  be  necessary,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  in  any  one 
month.  Local  committees  may  appoint  teachers  temporarily,  who  have 
been  duly  licensed  to  teach,  but  such  teachers  shall  not  be  continued  for  a 
longer  period  than  four  weeks,  unless  their  appointment  is  sanctioned  by 
the  Teachers’  Committee.  .  .  They  shall  also  have  the  power  to  sus¬ 
pend  a  teacher  for  gross  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty,  but  shall  forthwith 
report  the  facts  upon  which  their  action  is  based  to  the  Teachers’  Commit¬ 
tee,  who  shall  fairly  investigate  the  case  and  report  their  conclusions  to  the 
board.”  .  . 

By  the  provisions  of  Article  xiii,  §  i,  the  local  com¬ 
mittees  also  appoint  janitors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Schoolhouse  Committee  and  the  certificate  of  the  Chief 
Engineer. 

In  other  words,  here  is  explicit  provision  for  the  lay  or 
amateur,  and  irresponsible,  government  of  the  schools. 
President  Draper,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  Gove,  or  any  other 
competent  authority  on  school  organization,  could  tell  at 
once  just  how  such  a  system  will  work  in  a  large  city,  because 
they  know  perfectly  well  how  it  always  has  worked. 

Professional  control,  by  the  superintendent  of  instruction 
on  the  one  hand  and  by  the  superintendent  of  buildings  on 
the  other,  is  carefully  excluded.  A  local  committee  composed 
of  high-minded  men  and  women  would  consult  these  pro¬ 
fessional  superintendents  and  act  only  under  their  advice. 
This  would  temporarily  abate  the  evil.  But  the  average  local 
committee  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  goes  its  own  way, 
and  appoints,  transfers,  and  promotes  just  as  if  it  really  knew 
something  about  the  delicate  educational  considerations  that 
are  everywhere  at  stake  in  these  processes. 

Brooklyn  is  divided  into  84  school  districts,  the 
boundaries  of  which  are  described  on  pp.  145—166  of  the 
report  of  the  superintendent  for  1895.  ^  number  of  other 

districts  are  mentioned  there  as  “  not  defined.”  Excluding 
the  president,  there  are  44  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  be  distributed  among  the  84  local  committees.  (There 
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are  no  fewer  than  20  standing  committees,  in  addition,  and 
II  committees  on  industrial  and  orphan  asylum  schools.) 
Therefore  there  are  84  local-committee  chairmanships,  or  an 
average  of  1.9  to  each  member.  Of  places  other  than  chair¬ 
manships  there  are  on  these  committees  180,  or  an  average 
of  4.1  to  each  member  of  the  Board.  To  state  these  facts  is 
to  condemn  the  system  in  the  eyes  of  any  efficient  business 
man  or  administrator.  To  lay  bare  some  of  the  work  that 
has  gone  on  under  the  eyes  of  these  committees  and  with 
their  connivance,  would  be  to  tell  the  usual  story  of  spoils, 
politics,  and  local  influence.  The  poor  children  and  the 
highest  interests  of  the  city  must  come  in  where  they  can. 
Personal  and  political  obligations  must  be  paid  off  first, 
when  possible. 

It  is  conceivable  that  persons  occupying  a  different  point 
of  view  may  explain  the  same  series  of  facts  differently.  What 
one  man  may  ascribe  to  “  politics,”  another  might  dismiss 
as  “  mere  coincidence.”  For  example,  in  1893,  the  Brooklyn 
Board  of  Education  elected  as  its  president  a  man  who  was 
believed  by  many  to  stand  for  political  influences  in  school 
administration.  When  his  local  committees  were  appointed, 
the  newspapers  and  the  official  records  disclosed  the  follow¬ 
ing  “  coincidences  ”: 


CHAIRMAN  OF 

I.OCAL  COMMITTEE  ON 

MEMBER  OF 

LOCAI.  COMMITTEE  ON 

Mr.  Ferris . 

Schools  Nos.  28,  35,  73,  87. 

Schools  Nos.  26,  56,  57,  70, 
75,  85. 

Mr.  Hubbs . 

jSchools  Nos.  75,  85. 

Schools  Nos.  24,  26,  52,  53, 
5f>.  57,  73,  74,  86,  87. 

Schools  Nos.  18,  20,  49. 

Schools  Nos.  17,  22,  23,  24, 
31,  34,  48,  51,  52,  53,  59, 
Boys’  High  School. 

Since  the  names  of  these  men  are  not  known  outside  of 
Brooklyn,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  that  they  sympathized 
with  the  ideas  of  the  new  president,  and  actively  promoted 
his  election.  Both  they  and  the  president  belonged  to  what 
is  locally  described  as  the  “  ring.” 
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Other  members  of  the  Board  who  opposed  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  election,  and  yet  who,  by  standing  and  service,  were 
among  the  most  efficient  members,  found  tliemselves  con¬ 
fronted  by  this  “coincidence”: 


CHAIRMAN  OF 

LOCAL  COMMITTEE  ON 

MEMBER  OF 

LOCAL  COMMITTEE  ON 

School  No.  42. 

Mr.  McNamee. . . 

Schools  Nos.  19,  50. 

Mr.  Teale . 

Schools  Nos.  15,  47. 

School  No.  11, 
Training  School. 

Nor  does  the  “  coincidence  ”  end  here.  Mr.  Ferris  and  Mr. 
Hubbs  together,  as  the  first  table  given  above  shows,  con¬ 
trolled  the  patronage  of  schools  Nos.  26,  56,  57,  73,  75,  85, 
and  87.  Mr.  Hubbs  and  Mr.  Lynch  together  controlled  the 
patronage  of  schools  Nos.  24,  52,  and  53.  Now  it  so  hap¬ 
pens — and  this  is  a  matter  that  specialists  in  the  theory  of 
probabilities  ought  to  look  up — that  four  large  schools  were 
newly  opened  in  Brooklyn  in  1893—94.  Principals  and  a 
full  equipment  of  teachers  had  to  be  provided  for  each  of 
them.  They  were  Nos.  26  (20  classrooms),  85  (26  class¬ 
rooms),  86  (26  classrooms),  and  87  (24  classrooms).  The 
appointments  in  Nos.  26,  85,  and  87  were  controlled  by 
Messrs.  Hubbs  and  Ferris:  those  in  No.  86  by  Messrs.  Hubbs 
and  Lynch.  These  facts  are  all  taken  from  the  published 
ref'^^rds,  and  are  accessible  even  to  the  Brooklyn  newspapers. 
But  it  would  not  interest  the  country  at  large  to  pursue  the 
analysis  any  farther.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  presi- 
<lent  for  that  year  showed  a  wonderful  grasp  of  that  now 
neglected  portion  of  mathematical  science  known  as  Permu¬ 
tations  and  Combinations,  and  that  the  “  coincidences  ”  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  extraordinary  all  the  way  through  the  commit¬ 
tee  list. 

This  is  the  system  that  some  persons  in  Brooklyn,  includ¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  editors,  feel  is  indispensable  to  a 
“  natural  and  indigenous  ”  school  system.  Perhaps  so. 
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!Mr.  E.  H.  Babbitt  has  reprinted  frorn  Dialect  notes,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Dialect  Society,  his  very  interesting 
and  suggestive  paper  on  “  English  pronunciation  of  the 
lower  classes  in  New  York  and  vicinity.”  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  now  find  time  to  extend  his  philological  inquiries 
to  Brooklyn,  and  give  us  an  unbiased  scientific  opinion  as  to 
whether  “  ped/gogical  ”  and  “  vindic^ztiveness,”  as  used  in 
the  headlines  of  Brooklyn  newspapers,  are  due  to  the  local- 
committee  system  of  school  government,  or  exist  in  spite 
of  it. 


The  Summer  School  at  Harvard  has  increased  in  numbers 
very  rapidly  during  the  last  ten  years.  In  1887  it  had  con¬ 
cluded  twenty  years  of  existence,  but  the  attendance  during 
those  years  ran  from  a  minimum  of  25  to  a  major  limit  of  98 
(in  some  years  only  one  course  was  taught).  In  1887 
chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology  were  on  the  list,  with  an 
attendance  of  93  persons.  The  number  of  students  has 
steadily  increased  since  then,  until  it  reached  600  in  1895,  and 
630  in  1896.  During  these  ten  years  the  authorities  have 
added  courses  continually  until  now  the  number  is  34,  and 
these  embrace  almost  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
university. 

Miss  Gladstone  has,  for  family  reasons,  resigned  the  vice- 
principalship  of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 


A  number  of  Berlin  professors,  including  Paulsen,  Wagner, 
and  Harn^ck,  have  asked  the  Academic  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Berlin  to  take  steps  toward  the  organization 
of  “  volksthiimliche  Hochschulkurse,”  which  are  after  the 
fashion  of  our  misnamed  university  extension  work.  The 
reasons  given  by  these  professors  for  their  memorial  are  of 
more  than  usual  interest.  In  brief,  they  are  that  the  spirit¬ 
ual  unity  of  the  German  people  has  been  weakened  by  the 
trend  of  the  population  toward  cities  and  their  rapid  growth, 
and  by  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  the  Church;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  attempt  must  be  made  to  weld  together  again 
the  now  separated  classes  of  the  population.  The  signers 
believe  that  higher  instruction  for  adults  will  contribute  to 
that  end. 


